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Call in your charter 12-issue subscription today and you receive as your 
first monthly issue our cover story on Elvira, Mistress of the Dark (shown 
left). Plus, as our free gift to new subscribers, choose any one of our rare 
back issues shown below. You save over $23 off the newsstand price with 
our special 12-issue rate, and get a collector’s edition back issue free! Use 
our toll free number to subscribe today! 

You won’t want to miss our next issue devoted to Elvira, in which the 
Halloween horror icon lets go about Hollywood’s double standards on sexu- 
ality, why she has been denied her own Halloween TV Special, and why 
her long-awaited movie sequel has yet to come to fruition. Elvira talks about 
adapting her own horror/mystery novels into feature films — she’ll produce 
the first, called CAMP VAMP — plus her latest role in a science fiction film 
shot in Las Vegas. It's the latest on Lady El, including a thrill ride and I MAX 
movie in development, all illustrated with luscious poses of the voluptuous 
Halloween icon. 

Plus, in the same issue, an interview with Julie Delpy on starring in AN 
AMERICAN WEREWOLF IN PARIS, Alicia Silverstone on her leather-clad 
role as Batgirl in BATMAN & ROBIN, Taliso Soto on her return in MORTAL 
KOMBAT: ANNIHILATION, Marcia Gay Harden on starring with Robin 
Williams in FLUBBER, plus the career of Nancy Allen. Subscribe now! 


Subscribe Now at Money-Saving Rates and 
Take any Back Issue Below as Our Gift! 



ORDER TOLL FREE BY PHONE, 1-800-798-6515 OR USE ORDER FORM, SEE PAGE 61 
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Among this issue's outtakes: tap into 
www.universalstudios.com for a roguish 
gallery of charismatic creatures, all from 
the studio that launched the classics. Past 
monsters of the month have included The 
Creature from the Black Lagoon and The 
Wolfman. But would somebody explain 
why The Mummy qualifies as a horror 
icon? It took this guy something like 3 
hours to shuffle a distance of 10 feet; his 
victims had enough leisure time to eat a 
pizza, watch a World Series game and 
play a little Nintendo before casually 
clearing out of his way. Personally, I hope 
Universal pays homage to their matriarchy 
—The Bride of Frankenstein, Spider Wo- 
man, Dracula's Daughter (she pioneered 
lesbianism into the mainstream; the film's 
erotic undercurrent was so subdued that 
the Hays Office was blind to her sapphic 
psyche. Sometimes, ignorance is bliss). 

Well, time for the odyssey that's been 
ritualistically linked to closing every issue: 
Bill George and I cruise to Towson, Mary- 
land and chow down at Nichi Bei Kai. Diet 
Pepsi for me, sake for him, discuss our 
move to L.A. Earlier today, we picked-up 
Danny Scap(perotti) from Baltimore's 
Amtrack depot. Dan was invited by the 
MGM brass to attend the shooting of 
SPECIES 2. Bill and I tagged along to the 
Columbia, MD locations for an exchange 
of pleasantries with Natasha Henstridge, 
who's twice been rendered into an FF 
cover woman. This second time around, 
Natasha plays Eve, Sil's daughter (trust 
me, I read the script). We viewed the 
rehearsal of a scene that slipped from 
carnal into chaotic: a couple of debutantes 
(Raquel Gardner and Nancy LaScala) are 
seduced by a male changeling. Alien 
appendages sprout: non-stop action. 

Read all about it in a future issue. 

Anyway, forgive this lame masquerade 
of diplomacy, but I’m impressed by all of 
the femmes interviewed this ish. However, 
I’m really in awe of STORMSHIP TROOP- 
ERS' Dina Meyer. Her celebrity isn’t 
locked into 15 minutes, but into indefinite 
longevity. She’s on the cusp of a cliche 
called “stardom.'' Why? She’s distanced 
her sex appeal from the BAYWATCH 
platitudes. It's all about attitude. 

Jennifer Huss 
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4 Claudia Christian: “Babylon 5” babe 

He (the producer) said that she resigned. But she (Christian) said 
the producers “fired” her from the series. I Article by Robert Garcia 

8 Cameron diaz: the celestial sizzler. 

Bludgeoned by an angel in A LIFE LESS ORDINARY, a dark fantasy, 
she unmasks her less decorative persona. I Article by Alan Jones 

12 Tammy lauren: “wishmistress” 

Think of it as ALADDIN with an attitude. The actress is juiced by a 
genie who jams on human genocide. / Article by James Van Hise 

16 Dina MEYER: “STARSHIP TROOPER” 

Blasting big bugs & boys’ clubs, she’s the most effectual female 
icon in sci-fi since Sigourney Weaver. I Article by Michael Beeler 

24 Vegas venue: vixens and jim varney 

Salma Hayek sizzles, Russ Meyer bristles! Drew Carey X-plodes! 
Stick around for Farrah Fawcett’s vanishing act! / Article by Ari Bass 

26 Rose mcgowan: squiring specters 

Back in '96, she was a SCREAM in Wes Craven’s sleeper: this year, 
she’s fueled by Dean Koontz's PHANTOMS. I Article by Steven Lehti 

32 Tiffany shepis: queen of Cannes 

The SHAMPOO HORNS siren parties with a Killer Condom, Gary 
Oldman, Charlie Sheen, snails — I Article by Ronald Dale Garmon 

35 Whatever happened to sherilyn fenn? 

Cost us a trip to Cannes for the answer. An update on the 3 Ts: Traci 
Lords, Tahnee Welch, Tobe Hooper. /Article by Roberto D' 

40 Hudson leick: xena vs. calisto 

A mean ’n’ lean ex-model, Leick challenges your ’Warrior” Princess” 
on the hit syndicated series. I Article by Dan Scapperotti 

44 “FUN ': TEEN ANGST A HIT AT SUNDANCE 

Discount rate of $15,000 buys filmmakers a combo of cult idolatry 
& the next millennium’s femmes fatales. I Article by Mitch Persons 

48 Tony Naples: b-film pulchritude 

Introduced to show biz by Bob Hope, Tony Naples’ genre celebrity is 
rooted in dungeons and (real phony) dragons. I Article by Craig Reid 

56 ZOE ALEXANDER: DARK ANGEL 

Meet another conspirator in the LITTLE WITCHES coven, a writer/ 
actress — “the female Tarantino.” /Article by Bruce G. Hallenbeck 
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CLAUDIA CHRISTIAN INSISTS SHE WAS 
FIRED: PRODUCERS CLAIM THAT SHE QUIT. 


BABYLON 5 fans, 
elated with TNT’s fifth 
season renewal of the se- 
ries, were shocked when 
they subsequently heard 
that Claudia Christian, 
who plays the fiery sec- 
ond-in-command Susan 
Ivanova, wouldn’t be re- 
turning. And, as in most 
Hollywood P. R. battles, 
the behind-the-scenes 
story isn’t a simple one. 

Christian insists that 
she was fired. But pro- 
ducer Joseph Straczyns- 
ki claims that Christian 
quit. Fans on-line have 
seen two versions of 
what happened, spun RASHOMON- 
style. Or is it HE SAID, SHE SAID? 
Sample the following net postings 
from J.M.S. and Christian: 

HE SAID: “In early June, Warner 
Brothers asked for, and received, one- 
month extensions on their contract op- 
tions from all cast members except 
Claudia, for the purposes of allowing 
WB time to work out the co-financing 
deal with TNT for year five of BABY- 
LON 5. 

“Claudia said, repeatedly, that she 
was on board for the fifth season, but 
that she didn’t want to give the exten- 
sion for business reasons of her own. 
We took her at her word and allowed 
her to not give the extension.” 

SHE SAID: “I had expressed my 
hesitation in extending my contract re- 
newal because I wanted to get their as- 
surance that, in the fifth season, I 
could get at least four episodes off to 
do a film. That was the only thing I 
was asking for.” 

HE SAID: “I already told Claudia 
that, even though we couldn’t put it in 


the contract, I would be 
happy to work with her 
informally on this, and 
that if she said she need- 
ed to be gone from X-date 
to Y-date, I would write 
her out of those episodes 
so she could do the 
movies.” 

(During a trip to Black- 
pool, England for a Baby- 
lon 5 Convention, every- 
thing fell apart. Christ- 
ian, who had already 
been in Europe for al- 
most a month, was re- 
united with cast mem- 
bers and Straczynski for 
the conclave. The final 
contract came through from Warner 
Brothers and the producers needed 
Christian’s commitment to a fifth sea- 
son. Once again, she was assured that 
she could have the time off to make a 
movie, but her agent had been told 
otherwise by producer John Copeland. 
And the problem came to a head.) 

HE SAID: “She was told that WB 
had to know, for sure, if she was in or 
out by Friday. All she had to do, to be 
in season five, was to pick up the 
phone — or have her agent do so — and 
call WB and say, 'I’m in.’ This did not 
happen. Friday came and went... She 
chose not to be there.” 

SHE SAID: “Because the producers 
and Joe were in Europe, I assumed ne- 
gotiations for the fifth season would 
continue when we all returned. But I 
was told, quite curtly, that my request 
for time off had been denied and that 
Ken Parks from Warner Bros, had told 
my agent to tell me to ‘Find another 
job, we’ll replace her.’ 

“I would do season five... if I had 
less episodes. I am hurt and disap- 


By Robert Garcia 



Christian Is reluctantly leaving 
her role as BABYLON 5’s Susan 
Ivanova, claiming she was fired. 



Her genre films include THE HIDDEN and HEXED. 
Christian claims a request for a respite from BABY- 
LON 5, to make more films, induced her dismissal. 


pointed that I have not even received 
the opportunity to discuss my needs. I 
was dismissed coldly and simply. I 
want you to know that I have given my 
heart to the show and I love Ivanova 
as much as any of you. I did not leave’ 
the show. I did not ask for more money. 
I did not create this mess. Perhaps this 
is a great lack of communication. I 
would like to think that. Thank you all 
for your love and support. I’d never 
abandon you.” 

Christian was off the show. Follow- 
ing the tempest of nasty comments 
and snide innuendos posted on the net, 
the first few episodes were rewritten 
and production started again. As un- 
likely as it may be, Straczynski left the 
door open for reconciliation: “While I 
will not recast the role, on the theory 
that she may come around someday 
and decide she wants to be in one of 
the TNT features, we will be bringing 
in a new character to fill that position 
in the B5 command structure.” 

Who’s the winner? Claudia Christ- 
ian celebrated last fourth of July by 
wrapping THICK AND THIN. And 
then she plunged into another movie 
titled THE GUARDIAN. □ 


F I T I L E 



•Attending the San Diego Comicon, I 
caught up with Brinke Stevens who told me 
that her three-issue saga, Brinke of Destruc- 
tion, will be followed with a black-and-white 
comic book series written by Richard McEn- 
roe and illustrated by Bob Hanon. McEnroe is 
also directing Stevens in THE INVISIBLE 
DIRTY OLD MAN, which he describes as “a 
movie is about a nerdy science teacher who’s 
the last living descendent of H.G. Wells' In- 
visible Man. He's inherited the secret formula 
from his ancestors and, when it falls into the 
hands of the student body, they all become 
extremely wardrobe challenged." Stevens 
plays school tutor Amanda, who serves as 
the love interest for Jay Richardson’s title 
character. HYBRID, an ALIEN-influenced 
“monster mash" directed by Fred Olen Ray, is 
scheduled for a direct-to-video release. “I'm 
among a small band of post-holocaust sur- 
vivors who are menaced by a horrible mutant 
creature!” says Stevens. 'The film stars John 
Barrymore III [Drew's brother] and also fea- 
tures a shower scene with me and J.J. North 
that’s sure to please FF readers!" 

• Debuting her F.A.K.K. 2 threads at 
ComiCon, Julie Strain (HEAVY METAL II) al- 
so previewed her autobiographical book, Six 
Foot One and Worth the Climb : the volume is 
not only inundated with sensuous photo lay- 
outs, but torrid renderings of Strain as sci-fi 
barbarians (illustrators include Boris Vallejo, 
Soroyama, Julie Bell, Kevin Eastman, etc). 
Check it out! 

• Speaking of metal: Jacqueline Lovell 
(5:7) returned from Russia, the site of BLACK 
SEA 21 3. The action-adventure is helmed by 
Rafi Eisenman, production partner of RED 
SHOE DIARIES' Zalman King. “The movie’s 
about this photographer and his models who 
are secretly smuggling military equipment out 
of Russia,” explains Lovell. “I was a little ner- 
vous at first, because I don’t usually play crazy 
girls but Rafi helped me out — he's a really good 
director.” Lovell’s attempted exodus from the 
country was equally rife with action: “This 
woman at Russian customs, who was searching 
my bag, abruptly shouted, 'Metal! Metal!' I 
couldn't imagine what she was talking about. 
Suddenly, she pulled out my vibrator and put it 
up to her mouth.. .like she thought it was an elec- 
tric toothbrush or something! I grabbed it away 
from her, and all the guys in line behind me start- 
ed laughing! The poor Russian lady didn’t know 
what it was! I guess they don't have vibrators in 
Russia. She thought we were laughing at her 
and ran off, all upset!" 

That international incident behind her, Lovell 
is co-starring with Venesa Talor in Zalman King’s 
RADIO SILENCE: “It's about a radio talk show in 
which the dj, played by Shawnee Free Jones, is 
drawing out a killer who also happens to be her 
father. I play Emily, a very odd strip dancer who 
gets-off by coaching the new girls at the club.” 
The film will debut on cable, later this year. 

• Director Kevin S. Tenney, no slouch at en- 
riching our cult culture (WITCHBOARD, NIGHT 
OF THE DEMONS), called from the Canadian 
set of THE SECOND ARRIVAL (other tentative 


title: THE ARRIVAL AGENDA). He describes the 
film, a sequel to last year's THE ARRIVAL, as 
"THE FUGITIVE with sci-fi overtones." Jane Sib- 
bett, familiar to TV audiences as David Schwim- 
mer’s estranged, lesbian wife on FRIENDS, has 
been cast in a plum role. 

• Michelle Bauer (4:2) is joining the cast of 
BLOOD AND HONOR, which director Donald 
Farmer describes as “a drama about how the 
Civil War affects a family in Savannah, and how 
their lives are destroyed.” The film, which also 
stars Miles O’Keefe and drive-in icon Lynn Lowry 
(5:7), is a departure for Bauer who, until now, 
has been primarily linked to burlesque comedies 
and horror melodramas. “I'm trying to stay away 
from the kinds of films I've done in the past,” 
says the actress. “I'm ready for something differ- 

•Quebec director Christian Viel admits, “Ifs 
true, I cast all of my movies with the actresses I 
see in Femme Fatales magazine." That’s music 
to the ears of Alison Armitage (2:2) and Kimber- 
ly Patton (5:3) who have been cast on Viel's THE 
HUNTER: “Alison’s police lieutenant is the per- 
fect foil to Kimberly's drug dealer, both of whom 
would like nothing better than to nab The Hunter, 
a mysterious vigilante who fancies himself a su- 


perhero." Viel has also hired Lisa Boyle 
(LOST HIGHWAY, SHOWGIRLS), who has 
surfaced in FF as Cassandra Leigh, for a 
plum role as one of the TIME HUNTERS. 
“Lisa’s character comes back from the past to 
prevent the assassination of a time ma- 
chine's inventor,” explains Viel. “She gets 
caught in a ‘time loop' and ends up giving 
birth to herself!” A-hunting we will go! 

•Dynamic Forces Inc. introduced a new 
set of phone cards illustrated with comic book 
femmes — including Vampirella, Shi, Witch- 
blade, Chastity and Lady Death. Each card 
“comes with varying units of domestic phone 
time and a one year expiration date." Check 
'em out at your local comic book shop or or- 
der directly from (201) 467-8666. 

•Currently negotiating with Avatar for a 
“model kit" reproduction of her Blonde 
Avenger, Cynthia Johns — the comic book's 
irreverent publisher and co-writer — describes 
the heroine as a composite of "THE NAKED 
GUN's Leslie Nielsen meeting Superman the 
comic book... with boobs. The amazing thing 
is The Blonde Avenger is never advertised. 
It’s strictly word-of-mouth. My fans buy the 
books and have constantly carried us 
through. Each issue has paid for the next 
one. I hope it never stops!” A deal with Brain- 
storm Comics, benefactors of Vampfire, is 
likely to keep her crankin'! Meantime, tap-in 
the BA's web site. See http: //rampages.on- 
ramp.net/-sindee30/pages/bapage.htm 
• Talisa Soto is reprising her MORTAL 
KOMBAT role as Kitana in the $30 million se- 
quel, ANNIHILATION. Producer Larry 
Kasanoff insists that Part II “is more sophisti- 
cated, sexy and cool. There's a stunning ar- 
ray of beautiful women with more sexier 
scenes. Today’s supermodels are tomorrow's 
actresses because there are very few stars of 
the Lana Turner/Audrey Hepburn variety any- 
more. The names and faces our core age group 
recognizes are on catwalks in the news, and the 
MORTAL KOMBAT trademark is so strong that 
we can get who we want as they see us as their 
acting break." Gee, I dunno, sir.. .that “core age 
group” didn't show up for Cindy Crawford when 
the comely catwalker made her film debut in 
1 995's megaflop, FAIR GAME. 

• X-rated beauty Ginger Lynn Allen (2:1) 
comes clean in CRS Productions’ LOST SOULS, 
a campy horror film scheduled for '98 release. “It 
involves a coven of witches who happen to be 
call girls," says director Christopher Harris. “Gin- 
ger Lynn is playing the head of the coven, who's 
also the madam of the call girl agency. One of 
the witches steals a book of magic incantations 
from another girl and calls upon the Devil to cast 
a love spell on rock musician Bobby Slash." 

Adult film celebrity Jenna Jameson was origi- 
nally contracted to play the Devil but, as a result 
of scheduling conflicts, CRS sought out Marilyn 
Chambers (6:3) to fill Satan’s cloven shoes; nev- 
ertheless, the company is negotiating with Jame- 
son for a cameo. “This is the first film of a 3-part 
trilogy," says Harris. “What could be better than 
walking into your neighborhood video store, and 
finding a series of horror films featuring seven or 
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eight of your favorite X-rated stars? 

We want to show that these girls 
can really act.” Watch for Traci 
Lords in one of the upcoming se- 
quels. And, for a bonus of campi- 
ness.THE PARTRIDGE FAMILY'S 
Danny Bonaduce is likely to per- 
form a routine. C’mon, get happy! 

• Rendered into a comic book 
crusader by Topps, Jackie Chan, 

Spartan X is supported by two 
femmes fatales. “Zenshi is an Asian 
super-person," explains editor Re- 
nee Witterstaetter. “She was creat- 
ed by mating China's best women 
with the strongest and smartest 
American CIA advisors, and military 
men, during the Vietnam War. She 
always has plenty to say about 
fighting crime in high heels! 

‘Clyde Crenshaw represents 
everything positive about the West- 
ern world. She's a beautiful, natur- 
al, healthy, athletic blonde who 
wears attractive dresses over either 
a skintight exercise outfit or bicycle 
suit. That second skin comes in 
handy when the action starts in 
earnest." Chan and his accom- 
plices are “scripted and illustrated" 
by Michael Golden. 

• Linnea Quigley (4:1) unveiled 
a new fragrance called MIDNIGHT 
VAMP to herald her new film with 
the same name. “I'm selling the fra- 
grance through my fan club," says 
the starlet. 'The artwork on the bot- 
tle is really great, it's a cartoon ver- 
sion of me as a vamp!” I tried this 
stuff myself and found it to be an in- 
toxicating blend of gardenia, jas- 
mine, and musk. Two thumbs up! 

Quigley's fan club address: 11333 
Moorpark St., #7, Toluca Lake, CA 
91602. 

•Carolyn Smith (TWO JULIES) 
stars as a sociopath in EROTIC 
BOUNDARIES, currently in post- 
production. “I play a secretary who 
extorts money from her boss by fil- 
ing sexual harassment charges 
against him,” says Smith. “I also get involved in 
sexual games with his wife, played by Kathy 
Shower." Mike Sedan, who helmed the movie, 
summarizes the premise as “sort of a 9 1/2 
WEEKS story that gets distorted and bent. It be- 
comes a real mental game. Erotically, it’s in- 
tense. Carolyn Smith is a great newcomer, and 
nobody would ever expect to find Kathy in a role 
like this. After reading the script, Kathy called me 
and said she would love to show the world that 
she’s this sexual, someone other than the typical 
mother-type roles.” Horror honey Lisa Comshaw 
(3:2) appears as Shower’s kinky ex-roommate. 

• Incidentally. Carolyn Smith — discussing her 
film career and modeling for FF, the latter includ- 
ing gigs as Bettie Page and Vampirella— is 
among the guests booked for an on-line talk 
show titled SEAN FERNALD’S ESOTERICA. 
We urge you to sample this series on the Pseu- 
do-Line Network (Sunday, 7pm Eastern time): 
tap-in http://pseudo.com/netcast/shows/esoteri- 
ca/index.html to rap with sci-fi celebs, including 
actress IFF spokesperson Jennifer Huss, CHAS- 
ING AMY writer/ director Kevin Smith, Vampirella 


illustrator Amanda Conner, actress/ writer Brinke 
Stevens, Vampfire bombshell Manon Kelley, 
writer Frank Lovece ( X-FILES Declassified ), 
Gilbert Hernandez ( Love & Rockets), et al. 

Notes lovely Astra, who co-hosts with Fer- 
nald, “The show is fed through software called 
The Real Player, which can be downloaded for 
free from the Esoterica site. The software en- 
compasses Real Audio and Real Video. Pseudo 
Online is a network, and we shoot our show in 
their New York studio. Right now, they have 
three cameras but they’re expanding it to six.” A 
pictorial and interview with Astra are imminent. 

•Sunrise Productions is sponsoring Manhat- 
tan’s Horror-Fi Expo on October 4th (10 AM to 5 
PM). Guests include Carolyn Smith (hey, 
where've you been?), Oscar nominee Candy 
Clark (5:10), J.J. North (3:3), Manon Kelley, Tam- 
my Parks and this issue's centerfold, Tiffany 
Shepis. The $6.00 admission may be paid at the 
door or in advance (call 718-241-6477). Loca- 
tion: St. Paul’s Auditorium on 60th St. and 9th 
Ave. 

• Comic Images is premiering a couple of 


trading card installments. Set HI: 
The shiny, new Elvira: Mistress of 
Omnichrome series which not only 
photographically chronicles the ca- 
reer of our favorite vamp, but in- 
cludes reproductions from her com- 
ic books. The Mistress of the Dark 
personally penned the gags and 
commentary on the flip side of each 
card. As an added bonus, El auto- 
graphed 500 randomly-inserted 
cards. Set #2: Fantasy artist Hajime 
Soroyama follows up his Sexy Ro- 
bots and Chrome Creatures sets 
with Silver & Satin. The artist ap- 
plied his own quotes, puzzles and 
behind-the-scenes vignettes on 
each card’s flip side. 

•Hilary Shepard (6:4) has con- 
firmed that she’ll indeed reprise her 
TURBO role, as Diva Tox, in THE 
MIGHTY MORPHIN POWER 
RANGERS television series. I 
talked to Shepard as she arrived, 
day #1 , on the TV soundstage; only 
eight weeks ago, she experienced 
motherhood. 'They had another Di- 
va Tox in my place while I was giv- 
ing birth,” explained the actress. 
“Kind of like Darren Stevens in BE- 
WITCHED, they're switching actors 
without saying anything. I feel bad, 
but it was my part first!" And how 
does she describe her character? 
“Diva Tox is the epitome of evil 
queendom. Very vain. Loves no- 
body else but herself. Very bossy 
and has a terrible temper. Kind of 
like Madonna!" The TV show is 
broadcast six days a week; Shep- 
ard's villainess initially appeared in 
last September. 

• Filmmaker Philip Cable is 
gearing up to produce THE 
KNIGHT WATCHMAN, an adapta- 
tion of Big Bang's comic book. "Ac- 
tresses associated with STAR 
TREK have expressed an interest 
in playing the part of Stacy,” says 
Cable. “She’s a troubleshooter, and 
head of a corporation, whom I mod- 
eled after Joan Crawford, Barbara Stanwyck and 
other femmes fatales from the '30s and '40s." 

• Readers are wild about Taaffe O'Connell 
(6:4), the tempestuous blonde, whose '81 re- 
lease, GALAXY OF TERROR, is a cult classic (a 
10-ft. maggot peels O’Connell out of her astro- 
naut togs and slimes her in a burst of larva lust). 
We've been flooded with requests asking us to 
identify a fan club. Okay, you may communicate 
with O’Connell via Canoco Publishing (11611 
Chenault St., Suite 118, Los Angeles, LA-90049) 
or drop your E-mail at AstroCaster’s web: 
http://hollywoodnetwork.com/astrohollywood 

• Canadian bombshell Manon Kelley (4:7), 
whose likeness has been rendered into Brain- 
storm's Vampfire comic book, has also been "re- 
produced" as a model kit. “It’s distributed by the 
Men in Black company," says Kelly. “It's a limited 
edition. Each kit, which retails for $120, includes 
an autographed photo of myself. I’m also releas- 
ing a 20-minute video, featuring myself, called 
SHORT AND SWEET, which showcases my 
modeling and acting." Write to Kelly's fan club: 
P.O. Box 315, Bellmore, NY 11710 for further de- 
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Showtime for Sheri Eckert, who bagged a weekly 
role as a chambermaid on HOT SPRINGS HOTEL 


fails and, hey!, don't forget to tap-in her web site 
for updates and some very sensuous pix: 
http://www.grex.com/modcent/mkel1.html 
•Sheri Eckert, whose credits include BIKINI 
TRAFFIC SCHOOL and HOT ROD HIGH, has 
landed a weekly role in HOT SPRINGS HOTEL, 
a Showtime series about — you guessed it!— the 
denizens of a resort hotel in Palm Springs. “I 
play one of the chambermaids at the hotel," says 
the actress. “It’s similar to THE LOVE BOAT, in 
that we follow the everyday dramas of the regu- 
lar hotel staff, like me, as well as different guests 
who stay at the Springs. Every week is a differ- 
continued on page 60 

Manon Kelley, whom Brainstorm Comics cast as the 
embodiment of their Vampflre heroine (/), shapes-up 
as a “witch queen” model kit (0): the sculptor, Joe 
Laudati, also developed the Tiffany Shepis kit (6:3). 
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UNMASKING HER LESS DECORATIVE PERSONA, SHE’S 
BLUDGEONED BY AN ANGEL IN A DARKLY COMIC FANTASY. 

By Alan Jones 


The former Elite model 
is not exactly a fixture in 
the Fantasy Cinema, but 
she’s definitely no stranger 
to the genre. Cameron Diaz 
made her film debut in THE 
MASK (3:1), which rendered 
a comic strip into a live- 
action Carrey cartoon. Then 
she verbally sparred with 
the animated “kiddie show” 
delegate, SPACE GHOST. 



A UFE LESS ORDINARY: Diaz, direc- 
tor Danny Boyle and co-star Ewan 
McGregor, who's cast as Obi-Wan 
Kenobl In the STAR WARS prequel. 



One year later, Diaz was 
cast in a polemic called THE 
LAST SUPPER and deliv- 
ered the dark fantasy’s best 
line. (“The conservatives are 
effective — they do things. All 
we do is buy animal-friendly 
mascara.”) And then there’s 
her screwball fantasy... 

Earlier this summer, while 
on location, Diaz got wind 
that MY BEST FRIEND’S 
WEDDING — which she shot 
the previous year — shaped- 
up as a smash. Preview 
cards were “fab,” and ru- 
mors were ripe that Diaz 
stole the film from Julia 
Roberts. But the blonde ac- 
tress shrugged it off; she 
was preoccupied with A 
LIFE LESS ORDINARY, 
which reunited the produc- 
er (Andrew Macdonald), 
director (Danny Boyle) and 
writer (John Hodge) of a Brit 
sleeper titled TRAIN- 
SPOTTING. 

The actress plays Celine 
Naville, a wealthy ice queen 
who’s kidnapped by Robert 
(Ewan McGregor), the for- 
mer janitor of her father’s 
multinational company, to 
avenge “being made redun- 
dant.” Neither Celine nor 




«l never once 
thought, ‘Is that a 
sex symbol part 
that can further 
my career?’ I 
want to do the 
scripts that reach 
up and slap me 
across the face.)* 


her abductor realize that 
their fateful actions are ma- 
nipulated by two celestial 
cops (Holly Hunter and Del- 
roy Lindo) under strict or- 
ders from the archangel 
Gabriel. The cynical seraphs 
use jeopardy, violence and 
surprise to bind the odd cou- 
ple together for eternity. 
Mortals monitored by this 
heavenly guidance are more 
likely to be bludgeoned than 
touched by an angel. 

Diaz describes her char- 
acter as, “A very spoiled, 
very cynical, very rich girl 
who loathes her cold-heart- 
ed father [Ian Holm], 
Robert’s boss, and will do 
anything to irritate him or 
cause him pain. She gets 
herself kidnapped by 
Robert, this poor, helpless 


“I chose my roles carefully after THE 
MASK [/]. A UFE LESS ORDINARY [6, 
with McGregor] Is a great love story." 
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guy who doesn’t know what 
he’s got himself into. He 
takes her, thinking that he’s 
in control of the situation — 
when, really, I am. She 
sweeps Robert up into her 
self-obsessed madness, and 
takes him on this bumpy 
ride she thinks she’s steer- 
ing. Of course, neither of 
them know that it’s divine 
intervention that has really 
brought them together. At 
first, I appear to be pretty 
ruthless and hard-hearted 
but, as the story unfolds, I 



"I was In no mood to audition tor THE 
MASK. I didn't feel sexy at all. I didn't 
want to go & read for the part of Tina 
[r], I asked to read for a smaller part." 

show an increasingly vul- 
nerable and loving side, 
too.” 

The actress was sold on 
John Hodge’s script, “a real- 
ly great love story and I was 
completely drawn to it. But 
I also laughed out loud. It’s 
got a very British sense of 
humor which I love. I saw 
SHALLOW GRAVE [direc- 
tor Boyle’s feature debut] 
when it was released in 
America and thoroughly en- 
joyed it. Then I read the 



KEvery film is a 
challenge, but 
this is the first 
part I’ve played 
where I’m not 
being told what 
to do, all the 
time, by another 
character.)) 


script for A LIFE LESS OR- 
DINARY just after I saw 
TRAINSPOTTING. I loved 
it and couldn’t wait to sign 
on. The script, by far the 
most unique I’d read in a 
long time, was workable for 
me as a person and was one 
that had me saying, ‘Yes, I 
want to do it.’ This is ro- 
mance the way you’ve never 
seen it before. It’s such an 
amazing mixture of scenar- 
ios, you never know what’s 
going to happen from one 
scene to the next. 

“Naturally, I was a bit 
nervous about being the 
new girl in the team. I 
mean, they — Andrew, Dan- 
ny, John and Ewan — have 
all worked successfully to- 
gether before. But Ewan 
and I got on like a house on 
fire: we share the same 
wicked sense of humor. It 
wasn’t long before I felt I 
had the same sort of com- 
munication line forged with 
Danny as Ewan does. Dan- 
ny is amazing. He’s com- 
pletely fixed on the film. 
Twenty-four hours a day, 
he’s thinking about what’s 
best for it, trying out new 
ideas and talking things 
through. The beautiful thing 
about him is he allows you to 
throw ideas out and allows 
you to work at your own 
rate. A LIFE LESS ORDI- 
NARY has been my best 
filmmaking experience yet.” 

When I apply the word 
“meteoric” to her career — 
describing her ascent from 
mannequin to movie star — 
Diaz appears bemused by 
the whole thing. “Modeling 
was just one of those things 
that posed itself to me one 
evening,” she smiles. “I’d 
never thought about it be- 
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fore. I knew a girl who mod- 
eled part-time and found 
out she could hook me up 
with her agency. I looked in- 
to it with my parents, and 
we all saw what a great op- 
portunity it was to make 
lots of money at a young 
age. Plus, there was the 
travelling and the experi- 
ence. Why not do it?” 

Five years lapsed when 
Diaz sampled another of 
things: “I’d done some com- 
mercials and, as a joke, 
thought I’d go and read for 
THE MASK. ‘Sure, I’m 
ready for movies. ’ I’d never 
said any lines in any com- 
mercial, but what the hell! 
But as soon as I read the 
part, I knew I wanted to do 
it badly. Okay, I’d stumbled 
into the most amazing audi- 
tion of all time with Jim 
Carrey... and it was the 
coolest feeling I’ve ever had 
in my life. I’ve been bitten 
by the acting bug ever since. 

“I never faced any hostil- 
ity over the model-turned- 
actress thing. Not that it 
concerned me, anyway. I’d 
go in and present myself in 
a way that demanded re- 
spect from the people I’d 
have to work with. I’m pro- 
fessional and no-nonsense — 
I brought those traits with 
me from the modeling 
world. Some casting agents 
are taken aback by that, but 
I like doing it because it 
means they can’t put me im- 
mediately into the slot they 
thought they could. It 
makes them think about 
what sort of actress they are 
really looking at.” 

Her performance was a 
catalyst for roles that range 
from “eye candy” (SHE’S 
THE ONE) to FEELING 
MINNESOTA’S less decora- 
tive “dysfunctional babe- 
slut”: “I chose my roles care- 
fully after THE MASK. 
Were they the sort of films I 
would want to go and see? 
You know, when you commit 
to a project that’s it for three 
months of your life, you 
don’t do anything else ex- 
cept eat, breathe and sleep 
that particular script. If you 
have family and friends, you 
never see them as it’s so dif- 
ficult to have a life outside 
of the movie. So what’s go- 



ing on has to be something 
you believe in, something 
you really love. Yes, I do 
want to spend time with 
these talented people. Yes, I 
wholeheartedly believe in 
the quality of this film. Yes, 
I will commit myself com- 
pletely to it. I can honestly 
say I’ve never once thought, 
‘Oh, is that a sex symbol 
part that can help further 
my career?’ It’s not about 
that for me. It’s the scripts I 
read that reach up, and slap 
me across the face, that I 
want to do. ..like A LIFE 
LESS ORDINARY. 

Noting she was cast as a 
bride in her past three 
movies, I capriciously ask 
Diaz if her current relation- 
ship with Matt Dillon will 


be maritally consummated. 
“Definitely not,” she insists. 
“I’ve been through that al- 
ready.” End of that discus- 
sion. We shift to a couple of 
decrees that not only fuel 
her movie but Diaz’s ideolo- 
gy — fate and destiny: “I 
completely believe in them. 
Everything that happens in 
life is already decided for 
you. Whatever happens, 
happens for a reason. Ab- 
solutely. That’s how I live 
my life. In many ways, I 
should be playing Robert in 
the film. I believe in what 
he’s saying. Celine professes 
something that I don’t be- 
lieve in, personally. Robert 
is so honest in the story, it’s 
often too painful. I love John 
Hodge’s dialogue because 


both of us are feeling one 
way, saying something com- 
pletely different, yet inti- 
mating another level of un- 
derstanding.” 

The film’s most challeng- 
ing component was its 
rapid-fire dialogue: “Some of 
the speeches were so diffi- 
cult, they were hard to get 
out because we both kept 
thinking ahead too much. 
And when you do that, the 
chances of being tongue-tied 
increase. The last scene in 
the movie is a long conver- 
sation between us, ironing 
out what exactly has taken 
place in our lives. Wow! For 
that reason, Danny and An- 
drew showed us Frank 
Capra’s IT HAPPENED 
ONE NIGHT [1934] as re- 
search. It was really cool be- 
cause we got to see it prop- 
erly in an actual movie the- 
atre. Every time Clark 
Gable and Claudette Col- 
bert came on-screen, I 
leaned over to Ewan and 
said, ‘I’m her, you’re him.’ 
We saw how the relation- 
ship worked, and how the 
dynamics of it shifted from 
scene to scene. Our relation- 
ship was similar because it 
flip-flopped all the time, de- 
spite my character usually 
retaining the upper hand. 
But, through it, she learns a 
lot about life and relation- 
ships and how to deal with 
them better than she did in 
the past. Gone is the spoiled 
brat who thinks it’s okay to 
rob a bank just because her 
father cancels her credit 
cards!” 

Matter of fact, Diaz’s only 
beef was with the shots for 
the opening credit sequence: 
“I have to shoot apples off 
people’s heads! — not the 
greatest of actions for a per- 
son with the world’s worst 
eyesight. I was so worried 
and afraid about doing that. 
But it’s the ‘take charge’ as- 
pects of the character that I 
found most challenging. Ce- 
line is the first part I’ve 
played where I’m not being 
told what to do, all the time, 
by another character. Every 
film is a different challenge, 
but A LIFE LESS ORDI- 
NARY has proved to be the 
most pleasurable experience 
of all.” □ 
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IT’S “ALADDIN” WITH AN ATTITUDE. THE LOVELY ACTRESS 
IS JUICED BY A GENIE WHO JAMS ON HUMAN GENOCIDE. 


By James Van Hise 



Making her genre debut in WISH- 
MASTER, Tammy Lauren, was paired 
with ELM STREET proprietor, Robert 
Englund. Ask the horror veteran to 
opine on the merits of his co-star, and 
he bursts into a testimonial; we’re 
talkin’ not a dry eye in the house... 

“They’ve got a great gal with Tam- 
my playing the lead. I just love it. 
She’s a little bit Linda Hamilton. She’s 
a little bit rock ‘n’ roll. Just a little bit 
Nastassja Kinski. And she’s kind of 
neurotic, which is great. I love neurot- 
ic leading ladies. I’ve always been a 
sucker for that, especially in the hor- 
ror genre. She chain-smokes all the 
way through the movie. She’s sexy. 
Her nerves are real close to the sur- 
face. I think it’s going to be real inter- 
esting, kind of like Linda Hamilton in 
the first TERMINATOR— it’s that 
kind of rawness.” 

WISHMASTER’s plot variably 
reprises THE OUTING, a violent 
thriller that dropped out of sight after 
its 1987 release: an ancient, malevo- 
lent genie slips into the 20th century 
and only one woman is capable of 
aborting its mission. Chaos ensues. 

Ms. Lauren has already been cast in 
a wide range of movies and television 
shows. She recently supported John 
Travolta and Dustin Hoffman in Cos- 
ta-Gavras’ political drama, MAD CITY. 
“I play a school teacher,” she smiles. “I 
heard it’s coming out in September. 

Tammy Lauren vs. WISHMASTER: "The film Is not 

about gore or shock. What appealed to me Is my 
character engages the evil genie In a battle ot wits.” 




e represents 'the woman of the nineties' 
i opal which summons the malevolent ge 


WISHMASTER. T: Lauren as Alex Amberson. Ti 
she's very strong, smart and independent" R: B 


ROBERT ENGLUND 

“Tammy Lauren is a 
little bit Linda Hamil- 
ton, a little bit Nas- 
tassja Kinski, a li’l bit 
rock ‘n’ roll. Sexy !! 55 


then, none of it was about love. None 
of it was about romance, none of it was 
about fun. None of it was about all of 
the good things in life. She’s a very fo- 
cused woman: work, getting through it 
and supporting her sister, taking care 
of things. Responsibilities.” 

To be succinct, Lauren is adhering 
to Peter Atkins’ concept of his heroine. 
Atkins’ celebrity leans on his trilogy of 
HELLRAISER sequels. “The lead 
character in WISHMASTER is a 
smart, attractive young woman who 
works as a jewelry appraiser for a high 



After that film, I smashed-cut to 
WISHMASTER, a horror movie! I 
haven’t even seen a horror movie, 
which is the irony. I have a very weak 
stomach!” 

It was Alex Amberson, her charac- 
ter, that brought Lauren to the mon- 
ster mash: “She lost her parents in a 
fire, and she almost lost her sister. As 
a result, Alex’s personality is undevel- 
oped because it’s like the fire stopped 
her emotional growth. From that point 


forward, when she meets the genie, it’s 
through that conflict and through that 
struggle that she finds her personality. 
She wants to be a happy girl but all 
this pain— this losing people, this 
trauma in her life — has made her 
very dogmatic and very focused on 
winning. 

“I like the fact that through all this 
trauma, she’s still trying to win. Her 
emotional growth, which clings com- 
pletely to work, is finally stilted. Until 


class auction house,” notes the screen- 
writer. “Her back story is that she’s a 
little controlling, a little repressed. A 
little anal. A little protective of her 
younger sister, Shannon, because sev- 
eral years ago there was a fire in 
which their parents died. Alex saved 
Shannon but didn’t manage to save 
her parents. Of course, it’s not her 
fault, but she blames herself; so 
there’s the over-protectiveness, which 
is something that will fuel through the 
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T A M MY LAUREN 


“1 cut from a Costa- 
Gavras drama to a 
horror film. The 
irony? I have a very 
weak stomach. 55 


narrative thread of the movie, and it’s 
something the genie can exploit at the 
end by going for Shannon. 

“What’s interesting thematically for 
me,” Atkins continues, “is that Alex is 
a product of this contemporary world. 
So what I find fascinating is that the 
very thing that terrifies her, through 
the course of the narrative, in some 
ways actually opens her up. It puts her 
back in touch with notions of faith and 
continuity in the paranormal so that, 
in a way, the visitation of the genie on 
this world is a good thing for Alex. Her 
character arc is completed by the real- 
ization that there’s more to the world 
than she thought.” 

Lauren summarizes Alex by allud- 
ing to “This whole concept of the 
‘woman of the nineties — you can be 
anything you want to be.’ I’m not sure 
if Alex qualifies as a modern woman, 
but she is strong, she’s independent, 
she’s responsible and, of course, real 
smart. She’s stronger in that she takes 
the playing field to something mental.” 

As a result of Alex’s introspective 
nature, her credibility is challenged; 
the genie’s presence is validated only 
when corpses start to surface. “My 
character is alone in this one,” shrugs 
Lauren. “All the people who would be 
supporting me are unaware that 
there’s a genie among us, so they’re 
not very much help. I’m the one that 
he is connected to, so it’s really be- 
tween him and me. He plays on my 
past, like the near-loss of my sister. He 
uses mind games to try to coerce her. 
The thing of it is, it’s not like he can 
harm me physically. He makes me 
wish I was dead by creating an over- 
whelming horror — specifically, taking 
away the people I love. But he can’t do 
anything to me, so that makes the 
playing field level.” 

Alex’s insistence on a battle of wits, 
not a pyrotechnical competition, 
proved especially appealing to the ac- 
tress; slaying the dragon via intellect. 
“That Alex fought the genie on a psy- 
chological level, rather than ripping 
his heart out or any of the other tech- 
niques that I’ve seen used — well, I 
liked WISHMASTER’s the best,” ex- 
plains Lauren, “because they got into a 



cat and mouse game that was psycho- 
logical. What she has to do to win is 
she has to outthink him, and that real- 
ly intrigued me because Alex’s opts to 
engage in a mental tournament. So 
when she finally makes her wish, she 
has to make wishes that will send him 
back. The whole thing is psychological 
rather than some big, gory show. 

“I loved it because it was unique 
and it was a much more legitimate 
horror film. It’s not just shock. It’s not 
just gore or any one of those compo- 
nents, it’s a lot of things. But it’s the 
climax that really got me. It’ll really 
get you guys too, but I can’t tell you. 
It’s psychological. She gets him in a 
way that will surprise the audience 
because, once again, she figures 
out — in her mind — how to win 
against this guy.’’ 

WISHMASTER not only introduced 
Lauren to horror films, but proved to 
be her baptismal experience with in- 
tricate technology. One elaborate set 
piece — aka “the big showdown” — tran- 
spires within the the genie’s territorial 
milieu called the opal. “In the climax 
of the film,” says Lauren, “I go into the 
genie’s world and that’s all really spe- 
cial effects. That’s where we have our 
final combat. The world inside the 
opal is described in the script as ‘Red 
World’ — I don’t know necessarily if 
that’s what it will be on the screen.” 

But has she been an involuntarily 
contestant in her own mind game? I 
ask Lauren if Atkins’ screenplay may 



have pumped-up her own vulnerabili- 
ty to spirits and mythological crea- 
tures. “I’m a believer that anything is 
possible,” she reaffirms. “I was raised 
with that philosophy. Do I think that 
events in this movie could happen? I 
think they could be symbolic of some 
things that could happen. I don’t know 
that a genie with tentacles on his neck 
could exist — but you never know. Any- 
thing is possible.” □ 




MEET THE MOST STRIKING FEMALE ICON 
IN SCI-FI FILM SINCE SIGOURNEY WEAVER. 


By Michael Beeler 


Two years ago, she 
made her film debut in 
William Gibson’s boxof- 
fice disappointment, 
JOHNNY MNEMONIC. 
Cast as a 21st century 
vixen who’s infected 
with Nerve Attenuation 
Syndrome, Dina Meyer 
was hired as Keanu 
Reeves’ lethal body- 
guard. The film nailed a 
$50 million domestic 
gross before critics cap- 
sized it with more 
thumbs down than 
greeted Christians at 
Roman colosseums (“A 
bleak, high-tech no 
brainer,” reported one 
scribe). The film’s crip- 
pling profits deflated its 
franchise: the price tag of 
the CD-ROM adventure 
game, which adapted the 
film’s premise, instantly 
plunged from $40 to un- 
der $10. 

May, 1996: DRAGON- 
HEART, which a Washing- 
ton Post reviewer described 
as “a maudlin, medieval 
fable befitting the post- 



Jackie O. Auction Age,” 
opened in the States. Meyer 
was a hoot as a 10th century 
femme fatale who’s hellbent 
on avenging the murder of 
her peasant father. The re- 
views were lukewarm 
(ILM’s articulate dragon, 
dubbed by Sean Connery, 
collected the best notices). 
The $57 million gross was 
unspectacular considering 


the film’s astronomical 
budget. Price tags on 
action figures and hand 
puppets were discount- 
ed before Christmas. 

It’s likely, this year, 
Meyer will be linked to 
a commercial hit. Teas- 
er trailers for STAR- 
SHIP TROOPERS, pre- 
viewed last winter, 
drew spirited audience 
applause. Spitting bul- 
lets and clad in chest 
armor, Meyer is bitchin’ 
as an exterminator who 
blasts bugs from outer 
space. 

We were initially ac- 
quainted, about a year 
and a half ago, on the 
Wyoming set of the sci-fi 
saga... 

April, ’96 

“I think it all began in 
September, ’93,” recounted 
Meyer. “I moved to Los An- 
geles to do twelve episodes 
of BEVERLY HILLS 90210. 
I wrapped the series in Feb- 
ruary ’94, then did JOHN- 
NY MNEMONIC which I 
completed in May. Then I 
had a month and a half be- 
fore they started shooting 
DRAGONHEART, which 
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Top left. Transport tor STARSHIP TROOPERS, armed to stomp out bugs from 
outer space. Top. The exterminators: James Morse, Diana Meyer, Seth Gilliam. 


started in July ’94 and fin- 
ished in November ’94. 
Then in ’95, I was looking 
for the next role and STAR- 
SHIP TROOPERS came 
along in October or Novem- 
ber of that year.” 

Mopping the sweat from 
her right brow, Meyer told 
me that she “just returned 
from an overnight DRAG- 
ONHEART junket; yester- 


day, I walked off the set, 
caught a plane, flew back 
here, slept and here I am! I 
haven’t even seen DRAG- 
ONHEART yet!” 

STARSHIP TROOPERS 
reunites the Disney corpo- 
ration with the literary 
work of sci-fi scribe, Robert 
A. Heinlein. The initial col- 
laboration, THE PUPPET 
MASTERS (1994)— adapted 



Lett, center: Trooper fortress is imperiled by warrior bugs. L: A “3.5 metric ton" 
tanker bug sprays a corrosive fluid. B: Meyer displays death tattoo to trainees. 
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; Bowen. I: Serenaded by Draco, dubbed by 
“Kara appeals to the feminist movement.” 


DRAGONHEART. Meyer as Kara, Dennis Quald . 
Sean Connery & rendered on film by Phil Tlppe 


from the late Heinlein’s 
1951 novel — was panned by 
critics and earned a dismal 
$8,638 million. Reviewers 
noted one of the film’s more 
glaring flaws was its budget 
limitations (likely to have 
been deflated to well under 
$40 million). But Buena 
Vista has afforded Hein- 
lein’s Starship Troopers 
some serious frills. 

“The budget was up to 90 
[million] on the second week 
of shooting, and I think it’s a 
five and a half month 
shoot,” related Meyer. “This 
is the Disney slash Tristar 
film based on Heinlein’s 
book. It’s epic science fic- 
tion, a futuristic war movie, 
where earth battles another 
planet that’s inhabited by 
very large insects. Though 
the insects will later be opti- 
cally created by ILM, we’re 
using leftover sticks and 
tennis balls as stand-ins — 
[laughs] they’re left over 
from DRAGONHEART, 
where we used the same 
props to serve as a surro- 
gate dragon.” 

When I broached discus- 
sion of the film’s financial 


and technological extrava- 
gance, Meyer facetiously in- 
sisted, “Hey, the actors 
aren’t getting paid to do this 
movie. We’re doing it for 
free. The bugs are getting 
all the money — huuuge 
salaries — ’cause they’re the 
stars of this movie. The ac- 
tors are the peons... I mean, 
I certainly didn’t see a big 
jump in my salary.” 

Okay, okay. STARSHIP 


TROOPERS won’t buy her a 
Rolls. Or a Toyota. So why 
did Meyer approve a movie 
that obligated her to wear a 
makeshift, oversize teapot 
and scramble under a broil- 
ing sun? “It should be a 
pretty good role for me,” she 
exhaled after locking her 
jaws in brief contemplation. 
“This time, I’m carrying 30 
pounds of armor on my 
chest and a 22-pound rifle. 


But I primarily took the role 
because I thought our direc- 
tor, Paul Verhoeven, did an 
amazing job with TOTAL 
RECALL. 

“STARSHIP TROOPERS 
fits compatibly into the TO- 
TAL RECALL category — as 
opposed to Verhoeven’s 
highly sexual BASIC IN- 
STINCT, which was more of 
a lesbian happening. Our 
project is a science fiction 


Role reversal: Meyer, cast as a ninja-style bodyguard, rescues JOHNNY MNEMONIC (Keanu Reeves) from Ralfi (Udo Kler). 
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movie, and that’s the genre 
that Verhoeven really does 
best. Our script is by Ed- 
ward Neumeier, the same 
screenwriter who did TO- 
TAL RECALL. And it’s a 
good script. Action-packed.” 

And then I overstated the 
obvious: “Once upon a time, 
Barbarella was the genre’s 
only female icon. But you’ve 
been cast as an assertive or 
even predatory female in 
sci-fi/fantasy fi entertain- 
ment. I assume that’s a 
stereotype that you can live 
with...?” 

Meyer shook her head 
and half-smiled. “I go out for 
a lot of roles, not just the 
strong female characters,” 
she replied. “But those are 
the type of roles I seem to 
get. In STARSHIP TROOP- 
ERS, I have a very strong 
female role. I don’t know 
why I get those types of 
physical roles. I guess I just 
sort of want to be a little dif- 
ferent. 

‘The women portrayed in 
Hollywood films are always 
latching-on to the guy’s arm 
for support... you know, [sim- 
ulates a frightened toddler’s 
voice] ‘Just hold me and tell 
me it’s going to be okay. ’ I’m 
talking ‘wimpy women.’ It’s 
so expected that, when you 
go to movies, you’re going to 
see a very strong, virile man 
taking control of the situa- 
tion. You see Sylvester Stal- 
lone or Arnold Schwar- 
zenegger say things like 
[resonating a mock-machis- 
mo tone], ‘Stand back, hon- 
ey! I’ll take care of this for 
you!’ And then you see the 
girl running around, with 
half of her clothes ripped-off 
going [affecting a bimbo 
pitch], ‘Thank you, thank 
you, Mister Man, for saving 
my life. You’re my knight in 
shining armor!’ 

“In contrast, I guess I 
want a man to clutch my 
arm for support.” 

May, ’96 

Los Angeles : My head 
hurt. I had interviewed a 
super model- turned-“ac- 
tress” who needed coaching 
when I asked her, “How do 
you like the weather?” I’m 
serious. I needed a fix 
of intelligent life, and I 
jumped at the opportunity 



PINA MEYER 

“Women are portrayed as ‘wimpy’ in Hollywood 
films. Half clad, they’re latched on the atm of a 
Stallone: [bimbo pitch] ‘Thanks for saving me, 
Mr. Man. . .you’re my knight in shining armor.’” 


STARSHIP TROOPERS. T: Meyer and Casper Van Dien transmit an S.O.S. on ra- 
dio. B: She’s more than a match for s-f vet Michael Ironside (“V”) and Van Dien. 



to renew my acquaintance 
with Dina Meyer, though 
our second interview didn’t 
come without compromise. 
The producers of DRAGON- 
HEART, which was sched- 
uled to open in a few 
weeks, arranged this ren- 
dezvous with one stipula- 
tion: address Meyer with 
questions only about 
DRAGON HEART. Hey, no 


problem. After all, my gut 
feeling is that Meyer is 
likely to be be the most sig- 
nificant female presence, 
in sci-fi film, since Sigour- 
ney Weaver. Even better, 
she’d pop my chops if I blew 
quality time with questions 
about the weather. 

Strolling into the lobby of 
Beverly Hills’ Four Seasons 
Hotel, Meyer greeted me 


with, “Hi, again. Get it 
right: in DRAGONHEART, I 
play the part of Kara — not 
the part of Draco [the drag- 
on].” The humor is rooted 
more in irony than stand- 
up: Kara and Draco are the 
ballsiest characters in the 
film. 

Scripted by Charles Ed- 
ward Pogue, who also wrote 
the screenplay for David 
Cronenberg’s FLY remake, 
Kara is an anarchist who 
bonds the dragon and a dis- 
illusioned knight (Dennis 
Quaid) with a mutual aspi- 
ration: dethrone the tyran- 
nical ruler (David Thewlis). 

“Well, I think the fact 
that DRAGONHEART is a 
fairy tale — and the fact that 
it takes place 1,000 years 
ago — you’re automatically 
going to think that I play a 
damsel in distress,” said 
Meyer in a pseudo-hiss. 
‘You’re going to think that I 
can’t hold my own, that I 
can’t take care of myself: 
but, au contraire mon frere, 
it’s quite the opposite.” 

“That was always the 
idea,” insisted producer Raf- 
faella De Laurentiis, who 
bought the story back in ’88. 
The times are a-changing. 
Her father is film producer 
Dino De Laurentiis, whose 
legacy oscillates between 
hits (LA STRADA, RAG- 
TIME), misses (BODY OF 
EVIDENCE, the ’76 KING 
KONG remake) and BAR- 
BARELLA, disowned by 
Jane Fonda, who played the 
title role. “The one thing, 
that I didn’t want to do,” 
sniffed Ms. De Laurentiis, 
“was a movie about dragons, 
that took place in England, 
with a damsel in distress. I 
wanted the girl to be strong 
and active.” 

Meyer debuted on TV as 
Lucinda, a two-timing pro- 
fessor, in one dozen episodes 
of BEVERLY HILLS 90210. 
But she prefers the crusad- 
ing Kara because “that 
character appeals to a lot of 
girls — and especially with 
the whole feminist move- 
ment, where the attitude is. 
You go, girl! Hey, she doesn’t 
need a man!’ 

“I just read an article 
which quoted feminist Glo- 
ria Steinem, who said, ‘A 
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woman, without a man, is 
like a fish without a bicycle!’ 
I read that and I just 
laughed out loud. I immedi- 
ately thought of my charac- 
ter. I think women like 
Steinem would walk out of 
DRAGONHEART and say, 
‘Yeah! That girl can take 
care of herself!”’ 

Meyer’s gender-bending 
chutzpa was contagious dur- 
ing the auditioning process. 
“We looked at a lot of girls 
here and in England,” ex- 
plained De Laurentiis. “Dina 
was the one girl that looked 
the part, and she looks very 
good in the movie. She had 
that strength, and she does 
come across as very strong. 
She loves doing all of this 
shit. She loves swords and 
axes. She was playing with 
those axes.” 

Hybridizing Kara’s emo- 
tional psyche, with an 
equally demonstrative phys- 
ical prowess, is reflective of 
Meyer’s personal regimen: 
“I live for it! Because of it, I 
think a lot of people say that 
I’m intimidating. I know a 
lot of boyfriends have said 
that. You know, ‘Hey, that 
Dina — I don’t know if I’d 
like to get too close to her, 
she might kick my butt!”’ 

Her co-star, Dennis 
Quaid, got the message: 
“She was great, she was re- 
ally good with the action 
stuff. But, then again, I 
wouldn’t want to tangle 
with her in a back alley — es- 
pecially if she had an ax in 
her hand.” 

Quaid, whose leading 
ladies have included the 
likes of Kathleen Turner, 
Jessica Lange, Ellen Barkin 
and Cher, prefers to “work 
with strong female charac- 
ters. It’s better than having 
the girl just being ‘the girl.’ I 
think that it makes the 
man’s role stronger when 
the female is strong. It gives 
you something to play off.” 

The fire-breathing, 18 ft. 
Draco would be born at In- 
dustrial Light and Magic 
(ILM) during a gestation pe- 
riod that stretched over one 
year; a total of 96 artists 
and technicians, supervised 
by Scott Squires, seamlessly 
blended the dragon into 
live-action scenarios. But 
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<<| consider myself lucky that I didn’t have to 
start-off with T&A or low budget 6-films. But if I 
do a low budget film, it’ll be determined by the 
script or director. . .not because I’m starving.” 


DRAGONHEART: Meyer proved compatible with the producer’s Insistence on “a 
girl who was strong. Dina loves swords and axes: she was playing with them!” 


during location shoots, ac- 
tors could react only to a 
much cruder representation 
of the monster — specifically, 
stagehands brandishing 
lumber and tennis ball “reti- 
nas,” which approximated 
eye contact between the 
players and a serpent that 
would be rendered in post- 
production (See page 18 for 


more on the tennis-ball sto- 
ry)- 

Most memorable of the 
live-action and f/x compos- 
ites is a scene where Draco 
swoops down from the sky 
and snatches Kara from her 
village: cut to the dragon, 
like an infatuated schoolboy, 
serenading its comely cap- 
tive. “The dragon that I re- 


member most, growing up 
as a kid, was Puff the Magic 
Dragon,” said a wistful Mey- 
er, who abruptly feigned a 
pre-adolescent tenor. “Puff 
the magic draaagon lived by 
the sea.’ You know that 
song? ‘Little Jackie Paper 
loved that rascal, Puff.’ So it 
was Puff the Magic Dragon 
for me. 

“I’ve always seen dragons 
not as fire-breathing beasts, 
but as magical dragons — 
like the unicorn only a lot 
bigger. The dragon in this 
film is just so magical. It 
looks so real. I’ve seen the 
dragon footage and I saw 
the dragon model designed 
by Phil Tippett. But, to ac- 
tually see it come to life, is 
something that is just so 
spectacular.” 

So we started to swap 
stories about movie dragons 
who were Draco’s precur- 
sors — paper mach'e confec- 
tions from THE MAGIC 
SWORD, SWORD AND 
THE DRAGON, GOLIATH 
AND THE DRAGON— but 
my mind drifted. Meyer’s 
high-profile ascent decep- 
tively appeared to be effort- 
less; how did she circum- 
vent the erotic thrillers and 
BIKINI CAR WASH phylum 
of film that inevitably comes 
back to haunt an actress? 
“I’ve been lucky,” she admit- 
ted. “I don’t know how it all 
happened. I mean, I can on- 
ly tell you my history. My 
path was that of a young 
girl who grew up in Queens 
with a regular family and 
an older brother. We moved 
out to Long Island when I 
was about 14. I went to 
school and then I went to 
college. 

“I followed all of the or- 
ders of my parents, who told 
me to ‘Study hard, get good 
grades, go into business and 
be a business woman — an 
executive of a big firm or 
corporation.’ I had thought 
that I was going to get in- 
volved with international 
trading or something. There 
was a time when I wanted 
to work at the United Na- 
tions, working with transla- 
tors and dealing with differ- 
ent countries and cultures. I 
traveled a lot. But, when I 
got out of college, I decided 
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JOHNNY MNEMONIC: Meyer terminates a virtual reality call, phoned-ln by the title character (Keanu Reeves). But she didn't reprise her role In the CD-ROM spin-off. 


that, ‘You know what? I re- 
ally want to be a per- 
former!’” 

Ten years of dance train- 
ing discouraged Meyer from 
a career in protocol or resid- 
ing on Wall Street. “The best 
part about taking dance 
lessons was the end of the 
year recital,” she related, 
“because you were on stage, 
and you performed in front 


of an audience. The sound of 
the applause after you’ve 
worked so hard at some- 
thing — and you know you’ve 
nailed it and you’re just so 
good — it’s like, ‘Wow! This is 
great!’ 

“But I put it all aside to 
go to school. I listened to 
mom and dad because I fig- 
ured, ‘They know what is 
best and maybe I’m just too 


young... and I think I know 
it all and I’m sure I do but, 
in reality, they know better!’ 
So I listened to them. But, 
when I got out of school af- 
ter I got my degree, I just 
said, ‘I’ve got to give it a try 
because my heart’s just not 
in marketing.’ I got my 
bachelors in business ad- 
ministration, with a concen- 
tration in marketing and a 


minor in French. And, then 
I got out and I said, ‘I’ve got 
to give it a try because I feel 
like something is pulling me 
in that direction.’” 

Stardom was never her 
goal. Meyer aspired to be an 
actress, not a starlet: “For 
me it wasn’t a matter of 
wanting to be a celebrity. It 
wasn’t a matter of moving to 
Hollywood and making big 
movies, and working with 
big people and making a lot 
of money and that kind of 
thing. It wasn’t about that. 
For me it was just the joy 
that I get from acting. Just 
acting. Just performing. 
There is nothing else that I 
would rather do. If I can 
continue to act for the rest 
of my life, I would really be 
a very happy person.” 

Whom does Meyer credit 
for her transition from in- 
genue to media visibility? 
“Some people who believed 
in me,” she crisply replied. 
“I didn’t have a great agent 
in the beginning because 
you can’t just go to William 
Morris or CAA — or any of 
the big guys — and say, 
‘Okay, I studied in college 
and I’d like to become an ac- 
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STARSHIP TROOPERS: Meyer and Casper Van Dlen abet their commander (Michael Ironside) who "hasn’t a leg to stand 
on” thanks to oversize bugs. "This should be a pretty good role for me.. .carrying 30 lbs. of armor and a 22-lb. rifle.” 


tress! Hire me! Find me 
some work!’ Nope, you have 
to start small. 

“So I got work doing com- 
mercials. After about three 
years, I had done about 30 
commercials. I also studied 
really hard, busting my butt 
in acting class twice a week, 
four hours a night. Then I 
came across ‘pilot season’ on 
television, and was put on 
tape for something. Aaron 
Spelling saw it and he liked 
it. So I came out here, met 
with him and the producers 
of MELROSE PLACE and 
BEVERLY HILLS 90210 
and there you have it.” 

After a long pause, Mey- 
er adds the “missing scenes” 
to what ostensibly sounds 
like a fairy tale: “I went 
through a lot of auditions. A 
lot of rejection. I couldn’t 
even call myself an actress 
at that time. I was calling 
myself a professional audi- 
tioner. That’s all I was. It 
was just going in and say- 
ing, ‘Okay, great! Thank 
you’. ..‘Okay, great! Thank 
you. ’Then I’d ask, ‘Well, 
how do they feel?’ And I 
would always get, ‘Well, 
they loved you, but they’re 
going to go a different 
route.’ There was a lot of re- 
jection but I just kept be- 
lieving in myself. I knew 
that if I worked hard 
enough, it would happen. 
But it didn’t come easy. 

“I know it sounds like I 
moved out to L.A. and, all of 
a sudden, I’m an overnight 
success. But I’ve been study- 
ing and I’ve been working 
for about five years. It didn’t 
happen overnight. Granted, 
I didn’t have to do the low 
budget B -movies or the T&A 
movies that a lot of people 
do to start off. I consider 
myself extremely lucky for 
that. But, you know, maybe 
there will be one day when I 
do a low budget movie. But, 
hopefully, it will be because 
of the script or the director 
or the people that are in- 
volved in it — and not be- 
cause I’m starving.” 

So now that she’s acquit- 
ted herself as a genuine tal- 
ent, fielding offers for roles 
and depositing money in the 
bank, are the folks back in 
Long Island finally happy? 



DINA MEYER 

“Since DRAGONHEART is a fairy tale set in the 
10th century, you’d think I’d play someone who 
can’t take care of herself: a damsel-in-distress. 
But, au contraire mon frere, I’m the opposite.” 


JOHNNY MNEMONIC. Meyer (I) kibitzes with Tracy Tweed, Shannon’s sibling, as 
well as Udo Kler & Falconer Abraham. B: Meyer survived the film. Will Heeves? 



“My mom is still saying, 
‘Maybe you should go back 
to school and get your mas- 
ters. I mean, you’ve got 
some time off. Why don’t 
you go take a couple of 
classes?’ And my answer is, 
‘How educated do I have to 
get? I’m in class. I’m in act- 
ing class. Okay?’ My mother 
is very nervous about the 


whole thing.” 

But in the very next 
breath, Meyer admitted 
that her mother may have 
good reason to be nervous. 
“The thing is, everybody in 
Hollywood is so fickle,” she 
pensively said. “It’s like, 
*Who’s hot today, and who’s 
not tomorrow?’ You could be 
making millions of dollars 


one day and then, all of a 
sudden, have a bad movie 
come out and you’re like a 
disease. No one wants to go 
near you. [Lowering her vol- 
ume to a secretive whisper] 
‘Oh God! Didn’t he do that 
movie? Didn’t she just do 
that? Well, let’s just go in 
another direction and let 
them know we won’t be 
needing them anymore.’” 

Meyer also acknowledged 
that people outside the in- 
dustry don’t regard acting 
as a serious profession. “But 
I don’t think my parents feel 
that way any more because 
they know what is going in- 
to all of this. While I was in 
Slovakia, shooting DRAG- 
ONHEART for six months, 
they would tell their friends, 
[deadpans] ‘Yeah, she’s off 
doing a 65 million dollar 
movie in Europe with Den- 
nis Quaid, David Thewlis 
and Sean Connery — and 
she’s miserable.”’ 

Rob Cohen, director of 
the film, described Meyer as 
a “trouper.” No wonder. “We 
started filming in 106-de- 
gree heat,” recalled Cohen, 
“then we eventually were 
working in temperatures 
that plunged seven degrees 
below zero. We lived under 
terrible conditions in Slova- 
kia. They were not easy con- 
ditions. The food was awful, 
the mosquitoes were relent- 
less.” 

Filming in the rustic hin- 
terland of Eastern Europe, 
Meyer personally demytholo- 
gized acting as a fraternity of 
stars living a life of luxury. 
“People just don’t get it,” she 
sighed. “They don’t know. I 
think actors are probably the 
loneliest people in the world. 
I think that is so because you 
go and you work, then you’re 
done with work and you go 
back to your hotel. And there 
you are.” 

The ruggedly beautiful 
terrain of Eastern Europe’s 
Bratislava, an area sand- 
wiched between Austria, 
Hungary and the Czech Re- 
public, offered the crew a 
picturesque backdrop for 
the movie. The pastoral 
vista, littered with castle ru- 
ins, is the stuff legends are 
made of: the stuff that 
spooks the populace, draws 
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tourists to the region, and 
chronicles a sovereign who 
tormented peasant girls 
and bathed in their blood. 
Of course, the story of 
Elisabeth Bathory is the 
stuff that low-budget hor- 
ror movies are made of (al- 
most ten of them at last 
count). 

But ghosts and goblins 
were only nuisances com- 


pared to the more tangible 
production gremlins. Seems 
all that “stuff’ meant little 
to the actors and crew. 
Quaid blamed the uncivil 
environment for the resis- 
tance of his wife, Meg Ryan, 
to visiting him on the set. 
Ryan, who was filming 
FRENCH KISS at the time, 
wasn’t interested in aban- 
doning her Parisian hotel 


suite to plow through the 
wilderness of the former So- 
viet Union. In lieu of cold 
showers, Quaid opted to 
spend his leisure time read- 
ing the Bible and the Koran. 
Cover to cover. 

Meyer didn’t say whether 
or not she spent any time 
reading the scriptures. But 
it seems as if she and her co- 
star did get a taste of the 


ten plagues of Egypt: “Well, 
it was really hot; there 
were no air conditioners, 
and there were no screens 
on the windows,” lamented 
Meyer. “So you’d open the 
window, should you get a 
breeze at night, and then 
you’d get bugs! 

“In fact, there was one 
time — I don’t know if Den- 
nis told you this — where he 
had his windows open one 
night. His little boy, Jack, 
was with him. Well, we were 
all having dinner in the ho- 
tel lounge and in walks Den- 
nis. He was wrapped in a 
towel, with little Jack in a 
diaper. You could tell by his 
face that he was really an- 
gry and upset. He then told 
us, ‘There’s a bat in my 
room — and it ain’t made of 
wood!’ It wasn’t the cleanest 
of hotels. It was tough!” 

We both laughed. Per- 
sonally? I think Meyer’s 
parents should be very 
proud. □ 
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SALMA HAYEK SIZZLES WHILE RUSS MEYER BRISTLES: AND 



ByAri Bass 

It’s July 9th, and that 
could only mean one thing: 
time for a pilgrimage to the 
city that never sleeps, the 
land of long-legged show- 
girls, bright lights and 
cheap drinks, the oasis that 
Bugsy Siegel built — yes, Las 
Vegas, Nevada — for the 
16th Annual Video Software 
Dealers Association (VSDA) 
exhibition, held once again 
at the city’s monolithic Con- 
vention Center. 

This year’s trade show 
was anti-climactic: before 
attendants were even ad- 
mitted into the building, we 
were told that scheduled 
convention chairperson Far- 
rah Fawcett, as well as 
speakers James Woods and 
Jeff Goldblum, would be no-shows 
(Goldblum opted for a videotaped ap- 
pearance). And considering the erod- 
ing state of the video business, the 
choice of Debbie Reynolds as “Legend 
Award” recipient — less than 24 hours 
after the media leaked that her Vegas 
casino had filed for bankruptcy protec- 
tion — was pretty ironic. 

Only a heartbeat after surrogate 
chairpersons Lucy Lawless and Kevin 
Sorbo officiated the ribbon-cutting cer- 
emony, New Line Home Video tried to 
kick the convention into full gear by 
hosting a huge AUSTIN POWERS par- 
ty. The guests — including Mike Myers, 
Halle Berry, John Waters and Deborah 
Kara Unger (CRASH) — had a blast 
but, the next morning, it was time to 
face the music. Upon entering the Con- 
vention Center, it was obvious that the 
attendance, excitement and business 
were on the decline. 

One of the most congenial actresses 
who appeared at the VSDA is also ar- 
guably the most beautiful woman in 
the world — Salma Hayek, star of DES- 
PERADO and FROM DUSK TILL 
DAWN, was on hand to promote 
ROAD RACERS and FOOLS RUSH 
IN. Swarmed by fans, Hayek complied 
with autograph seekers by expanding 
her guest slot into a two-day stretch. 


One nerdy attendee confided, “I’d put a 
bullet in my mother for her.” 

Linda Hamilton, plugging the video 
debut of DANTE’S PEAK — last Febru- 
ary’s “disaster” epic that wrought luke- 
warm business — was similarly greeted 
by hordes of manic fans. Elsewhere, 
Mario Van Peebles posed for one-on- 
one photos, while 15 Playboy Play- 
mates primped for group shots with 
visiting retailers. 

But the celebrity who jam-packed 
the joint was — and this is really de- 
pressing — none other than Jim “Hi, 
Vern” Varney. Didn’t wanna wait forev- 
er, so I decided to postpone my pitch to 
Varney — a direct-to-video sequel called 
ERNEST PAYS FOR SEX— until next 
year. 

My favorite guest was legendary 
filmmaker Russ Meyer, who shares 
sovereignty with Orson Welles as 
“king of the independents.” Meyer, 
who sat impassively under a sign for 
his “Bosomania” label, fielded ques- 
tions from admirers. I say “fielding” 
not “answering,” because Meyer’s re- 
sponses were frequently as quirky and 
enigmatic as the man, himself. I asked 
the 74-year-old “elder statesman of 
breast fetishists” what he thought of 
the ladies at this year’s show: “They 
look like broom handles. They’re not 


really terribly voluptuous, 
which I have been success- 
ful with in my life. I like 
them very, very busty. I can’t 
be bothered with anything 
less than . . . overdevel- 
oped.” 

Not far from Becky 
LeBeau’s Softbodies booth 
sat actress/former FF 
staffer Tina Desiree Berg, 
apparently publicizing BIK- 
INI HOTEL; she served as 
the movie’s associate pro- 
ducer and co-star. Despite 
her disdain for sleazy, “pop- 
your-top” roles — not to men- 
tion her avowed resistance 
to nude scenes — Berg wore 
an outfit tighter and shorter 
than most of the attendant 
X-rated starlets! 

On the way out, I bumped 
into erotic thriller diva 
Monique Parent (MASSEUSE, DARK 
SECRETS), who was being shepherd- 
ed to points unknown by some produc- 
er-type; unfortunately, we didn’t get a 
chance to catch up. Instead, I hopped 
onto a waiting shuttle bus and re- 
turned to the MGM Grand Hotel, 
where I found Martin Sheen at the 
casino tables — where he’d spend much 
of his time on this trip — incognito, un- 
der a pair of shades and a floral shirt. 

Upon checking my messages, I 
headed straight for the hotel bar (see 
my coverage of HARD BOUNTY, issue 
3:3, for more details on one man’s slide 
into alcoholic oblivion). A few bourbons 
later I noticed that, as depressing as 
the convention was, the hotel lounges 
weren’t much better — they were full of 
retching film execs, each about one 
drink shy of alcohol poisoning. Fortu- 
nately, I had plans later that night. 

You see, a dear friend of mine, Ca- 
ressa Savage, had invited me to her 
wedding. Savage is an adult film star, 
as was her betrothed. The catch is her 
marital partner — Jordan Lee — is also 
female. Even more interesting, they’re 
both already married (to men). The 
ceremony was a sign of commitment to 
each other, as well as a great photo op 
for the XXX-industry. 

The service, officiated by their 
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SEE FARRAH FAWCETT’S VANISHING ACT! 



make-up artist(l), was quite lovely — 
and I’ve got to admit I’d never seen 
newlyweds feed each other wedding 
cake like that before. But before she 
could perform conjugal rites, Caressa’s 

I bride took ill: consequently, Caressa 
asked if I would take her out on the 
town during her wedding night. I sud- 
denly felt something rise up inside me: 
that slippery, addictive feeling that 
you get just before giving in to some- 
thing wicked. 

I arrived back at my hotel room at 
11:15 AM the next day; enough time 
for a shower, shave and clothes change 
before heading back over to the con- 
vention center. During the past twelve 
hours, I had been pulled over by hotel 
security for driving “donuts” in the 
Rio’s parking lot.. .pulled over by the 
Las Vegas PD (moving violation)... and 
thrown out of the ladies’ rest room at 
the Hard Rock Hotel (don’t ask). 

I stepped outside to catch the shut- 
tle to the VSDA when it hit me; not the 
shuttle, but the 90+ degree heat. As 
most people are aware, Vegas casinos 
not only pump-in life-supportive air 
conditioning but a surfeit of oxygen to 
keep their patrons “up” and happy 
(and gambling). The big problem: step 
into the torrid, oxygen-deficient at- 
mosphere and you feel like Arnold 
Schwarzenegger in TOTAL RECALL 
when his eyes flip-out, sunny side-up. 

Back at the convention, as Elvis im- 
personators crooned on stage, I 

Drew Carey, ABC big shot, exchanges pleasantries 
with X-lumlnary Nina Hartley. Carey's reaction to his 
public fraternization with adult stars? "I don’t care." 


strolled over to the Hotbodies booth, 
where the lovely Kimberly Knight — 
star of Noble Henri’s VIRTUAL DE- 
SIRES and Full Moon’s VIRTUAL EN- 
COUNTERS — was working under her 
nom de porn, Taylor St. Clair. As Tay- 
lor, she appeared in countless “pretty 
girl” and fetish tapes in addition to 



R: Heather Elizabeth Parkhurst, SHERMAN OAKS 
siren, In foreground of BIKINI SUMMER 3: SOUTH 
BEACH poster. A: Parkhurst & co-star Tiffany Tur- 
ner, who was featured In STRIPTEASE & THE PEST. 

Tammy Parks’ hardcore reprisal. 

I decided to check-in at the adult 
section to see who was still left stand- 
ing, and found Drew Carey — Mr. Ve- 
gas — chatting up adult stars Nina 
Hartley and Juli Ashton. Hartley 
thanked Carey for being brave enough 
to drop by as cameras clicked away, 
and he replied, “Oh, I don’t care.” 
Yours truly was then corraled into pos- 
ing for a pic with X-star Jenna Jame- 
son — recently featured in Howard 
Stern’s PRIVATE PARTS— and, if the 
resulting photo is at all accurate, then 
I looked like something Death brought 
with him in his suitcase: pale, glassy- 
eyed, unable to stand up straight. God, 
I love Vegas. 

On my way out of the area, Misty 
Rain informed me she’d follow in the 
steps of Marilyn Chambers, Traci 
Lords and Ginger Lynn Allen by relo- 
cating her career into the mainstream. 
“I recently did an episode of MEL- 
ROSE PLACE,” she smiled, “and it 
was great! Sometimes, I think that 
maybe I should have gone directly into 
legit movies.” 

PM Entertainment's booth was de- 
signed to singularly hype BIKINI 
SUMMER 3: SOUTH BEACH HEAT, 



and its three headliners: FF cover 
woman Heather Elizabeth Parkhurst, 
star of the Showtime’s tanked SHER- 
MAN OAKS series, as well as Tonya 
Goodson and Tiffany Turner. “BIKINI 
SUMMER 3 was shot in South Beach, 
Florida,” explained Parkhurst. “It’s 
about a girl who doesn’t have a lot of 
self-esteem, and she works as a make- 
up artist for the biggest bikini contest 
in South Beach. The other girls talk 
my character into entering, but I’m 
kind of like a plain jane in overalls so 
they literally push me on-stage.” 

Parkhurst’s co-star, Miami resident 
Tiffany Turner, plays “the sophisticat- 
ed, sexy brunette. In Florida, I worked 
on STRIPTEASE, DONNIE BRASCO, 
and THE PEST. It’s kind of slow in Mi- 
ami, so I’m moving to L.A. [laughs].” 
The redheaded Goodson, another 
Florida local, noted, “I play a wonder- 
fully intelligent girl [read: sarcasm ] 
who had won the contest previously 
and is now hosting it.” Down in Flori- 
da, Goodson worked on Jim Carrey’s 
THE TRUMAN SHOW and indepen- 
dent flicks like SUICIDE BLONDE. “I 
hope that next year, after you see me 
on the big screen, you’ll see a heck of a 

continued on page 61 
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I almost finished the first question, 
“What is your fondest memory about 
working on PHANTOMS, the Dean 
Koo...” but Rose McGowan promptly 
gushed, “Working with Peter O’Toole, 
no doubt about it. I loved him — love, 
love, love. I think he’s just one of the 
gents of the earth. He and I get along 
very well. We definitely took a shine to 
each other!” 

Cast in the Dimension Pictures re- 
lease as a paleo-botanist, O’Toole es- 
says the role of discredited Timothy 
Flyte whose career was torpedoed 
when he proposed that a “shape-shift- 
ing creature” is the likely catalyst for a 
series of disappearances occurring on a 
global scale; furthermore, he insists 
the entity’s existence has been chroni- 
cled throughout recorded history. 

McGowan plays 17 year-old Lisa 
who arrives with her sister, Dr Jenny 



Pailey (Joanna Going), at Snowfield — a 
Colorado mountain hamlet — just after 
its entire populace has been decimated 
(tag line: “150 dead and 350 missing in 
the tiny mountain town. And that’s on- 
ly the beginning.”). While Dr. Pailey 
and Sheriff Bryce Hammond (Ben Af- 
fleck) attempt to solve the Snowfield 
mystery through clinical and police 
procedures, Lisa senses that some- 
thing has transpired which circum- 
vents rationalization. Surfacing in the 
community to abet the investigation, 
Flyte’s adhesion to “the unknown” 


‘SCREAM”: THIS YEAR, ROSE McGOWAN IS FUELED BY “PHANTOMS. 



PHANTOMS: (L-R) Ben Affleck, McGowan, Peter O'Toole, Joanna Going examine 
horrors wrought by the Ancient One." Peter and I took a shine to each other." 


prompts a bonding with 
Lisa. 

Off-screen, McGowan de- 
veloped a genuine rapport 
with O’Toole. Did the 22- 
year-old actress, whose 
track record includes a 
provocative starring debut 
in THE DOOM GENERA- 
TION (I’m not counting her 
supportive bit in 1992’s EN- 
CINO MAN)— and a juicy 
role in SCREAM — learn 
anything from the veteran 
thespian? “It’s funny,” she 
smiles. “I tend to get around 
actors, or other people in the 
business, and talk about 
pretty much anything but 
acting. Which is actually 
why I think Peter liked me 
so much. 

“He offered advice in 
some senses but just in par- 
ticular scenes: ‘What if you 
tried it this way?’ And the 
whole thing would turn- 
around if I was having a problem with 
the scene. But aside from that, I 
learned plenty just watching someone 
retain a really, really strong sense of 
self while being an actor. I’m definitely 
beginning to see how that’s easily 
lost.” 

Director Joe Chappelle, who previ- 
ously helmed HALLOWEEN: CURSE 
OF MICHAEL MYERS, greets me by 
gauging the “credibility” of the sister 
relationship between McGowan and 
Going. Upon hearing the critique, Mc- 
Gowan beams: “We both have big 
brown eyes and dark hair, and we’re 
about the same height. So, physically, 
it was a really good matchup. Hopeful- 
ly, the other stuff just comes across in 
acting.” 

McGowan spent nearly two months 
on PHANTOMS’ Colorado locations. 
Exteriors were filmed in the mountain 
town of Georgetown: interiors were 
shot in Denver. Everyone from O’Toole 
to Chappelle commented on the boa- 
constrictive strain of acclimating to 
winter evenings, not to mention an 
Arctic environment that lifted them to 
a height of 8500 feet. McGowan is no 


stranger to Colorado; after all, she 
lived with a sister in Evergreen during 
her enrollment in Colorado College. 
Nevertheless, she recounted that “On 
some of those long nights, I just felt 
like I was struggling towards the fin- 
ish line — like I was going to die! 
[laughs].” 

PHANTOMS is set in the winter 
and, very compatibly, principal photog- 
raphy was organized during the frigid 
period between October-December 
1996. McGowan claims that any pre- 
tense of “on-screen” heat is only an il- 
lusion: “There’s always a certain 
amount of time you spend outside, and 
even if it looks like it’s quite warm — 
and you’re wearing a little skirt — it 
can, in fact, be veiy very cold. In a film 
I did called LEWIS AND CLARK AND 
GEORGE, there’s this scene where I 
have to run across a bridge, wearing a 
tiny little top and a miniskirt. It’s all 
sunny-looking outside but, of course, 
we shot that at six in the morning. The 
entire crew came in parkas because we 
filmed in the desert, which can be very 
cold in New Mexico. Though it looked 
like a hot desert day on film, my fin- 


gers were so cold that the 
rings that I was wearing 
were flying across the 
bridge. They just wouldn’t 
stay on! Everyone’s wearing 
their parkas and I’m wear- 
ing this ridiculous little out- 
fit and I’m thinking, “Wel- 
come to the movies!” 1 

Only an hour’s drive 
north in Estes Park, the 
cast and crew of THE SHIN- 
ING were struggling with 
the same inclement weath- 
er. “You know, I was real 
mad about that,” hisses Mc- 
Gowan, “because the ABC 
miniseries had the really 
good caterer, while we had 
the crappy one. I guess 
there are only two good 
catering companies in Col- 
orado, and we got the shaft!” 
Though both PHANTOMS 
and SCREAM have been de- 
scribed as horror films, Mc- 
Gowan insists “they’re not 
really the same genre. I would almost 
describe SCREAM as a ‘horro-romedy.’ 
But PHANTOMS is definitely a super- 
natural thriller. We’re all secondary to 
the monster, and that’s okay. I just 
love how they get you from ‘point a’ to 
‘point b’ in these kinds of movies. As 
far as PHANTOMS goes, the whole ex- 
perience of making it was almost a 
rest after doing SCREAM and, espe- 
cially, THE DOOM GENERATION— 
and the four movies I’ve done during 
that period. Lisa Pailey, my PHAN- 
TOMS character, is troubled but — un- 
like Amy in THE DOOM GENERA- 
TION — I didn’t need to do total immer- 
sion into ‘deep dark chambers of the 
world’ to play her. It was just such a 
treat to be with Peter O’Toole. And I 
think Joe Chappelle is a really good 
technical director. I have the utmost 
faith that he’ll pull it off in a very 
graceful and exciting way.” 

Cast in SCREAM as Neve Camp- 
bell’s wisecracking best friend, Mc- 
Gowan is deep-sixed by a psychopath 
but spared the cutlery routine. Blazing 
an escape route through a garage 
door’s pet aperture, her executioner 
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PHANTOMS: Joanna Going and McGowan cast as, respectively, Dr. Jenny Palley and sister Lisa. “We both 
have big brown eyes and dark hair, and we’re about the same height Physically, it's really a good matchup." 


presses the “open” switch and — “They 
had a stunt person for that scene,” re- 
lates McGowan. “But I didn’t want 
them to do it. I went all the way up in 
that garage door and, for quite a while 
afterwards, I had real severe bruising 
around my ribs! But it was worth it. 
For Wes Craven to say, during my 
death scene, You really pulled it off, 
kid !’ — to have that come from Wes 
Craven was pretty cool. 

McGowan admits that, to date, she 
hasn’t screened Craven’s movies. “But 
I love Wes. He’s just a doll. People ask 
me — presumably because of his night- 
marish visions — ‘Is he just a really 
scary horror-type person?’ But I didn’t 
find him that way at all. He’s so affa- 
ble! I call him Zen Master. His whole 
set is run very smoothly, and he’s al- 
ways trying to find good people. It was 
a lovely experience. 

“Obviously with the cast that was 
assembled for SCREAM, it wasn’t a 
straight-out horror film. Do you think 
those people would ever go do a FRI- 
DAY THE 13TH-PART 4? Not at all! 
So that’s just obviously the first thing 
about SCREAM that’s different. If it 
had been a straight-out slasher flick, 
with all the gore, there’s no way I 
would have done it. Instead, SCREAM 
was smart and funny. It was what it 
was, but it was definitely — especially 
for something that focused on teen- 
agers — a lot smarter than most of the 
things going around.” 

Ms. McGowan, as sidekick Tatum 
Riley, plays second banana to Camp- 
bell’s heroine; nevertheless, she deliv- 
ers most of the script’s best lines and 
the audience feels genuine remorse 
when Riley bites the dust. “I’ve got a 
lot of friends across the country, be- 


cause I’ve lived in so many places. And 
I don’t mean to sound egotistical but 
they’ve told me that, when that garage 
scene comes up, they’ve actually heard 
people in the audience around them 
whisper, ‘Oh no, not her! Kill the other 
one!”’ Unlike the slasher quickies that 
had underwritten actors into body 
bags, McGowan and Craven lifted Ri- 
ley out of the phylum of horny, dead 
teenager. “I just wanted to make her a 
believable human being,” says Mc- 
Gowan, “so when she died, the re- 
sponse wouldn’t be, ‘Good, she got 
killed.’ Instead, people are literally 
bummed. 

‘The way my character was written, 
I think it could have been played ei- 
ther the straight-out, snappy and 


“Think the SCREAM 
cast would do a FRI- 
DAY THE 13TH? Get 
real. Craven’s film is 
not a slasher flick.” 


bitchy way — just really one-note — or 
she could have played as the trollop, 
the bad character. I wanted to bring to 
her more than was written, which 
seems to be my forte right now.” 

I started to speculate on McGowan’s 
personal input — how much of her per- 
formance was influenced by Craven’s 
direction and Kevin Williamson’s 
script? “A lot of it was written there,” 
she volunteers. “You know, Wes is a 
really good director; but as far as my 
character went, I think he just really 
trusted my instincts. I look at myself 
and I’d like to think I’m not really a 
stereotypical type of person. So I don’t 
try to do that in acting, either.” 

Cleaning up at the boxoffice, 
SCREAM enjoyed an unprecedented 
reissue which pushed its gross past 
the $100 million mark. Did McGowan 
expect the relatively low-budget film 
to be a monster hit?: “I always antici- 
pated it to be a big success, but not in 
terms of dollars. I didn’t really think 
about it in that way. Maybe if you’re on 
the business side, you would think 
more. I know that just because it cost 
about $13 million, the producers would 
have been happy if it had grossed only 
$40 million; that’s the figure they had 


SCREAM: Deputy Riley (David Arquette) & his sister, Tatum (McGowan), comfort Sidney (Neve Campbell). “It 
was funny — and a lot smarter than most of the things that have focused on teenagers. I love Wes [Craven]." 


SCREAM. Murders prompt an after school union: Billy (Skeet Ulrich), Sidney (Neve Campbell), Stuart (Matthew Ullard), Tatum (McGowan) & Randy (Jamie Kennedy). 


projected for it to qualify as a huge 
hit — I mean, that’s such a huge mar- 
gin of profit in Hollywood! And the fact 
that it’s domestically exceeded $100 
million. ..obviously, the film’s appeal is 
it’s contagious. I mean, I’ve had 80- 
year-old women come up and tell me 
they’ve seen it. And I say, “Really! And 
you weren’t so scared that you had a 
heart attack and died! Good for you!”’ 

So did McGowan’s role in SCREAM 
impact her career? “Well, I didn’t have 
to audition for PHANTOMS. That was 
offered to me before SCREAM came 
out, but I suspect finally landing the 
role as a result of my performance in 
Wes’ film. Though SCREAM has 
helped, I don’t think it’s solely respon- 
sible for me being cast in subsequent 
movies. I’ve gotten a lot of press, and 
I’d like to think I have a reputation as 
a strong actress. I’ve had four movies 
at Sundance this year. It’s been a 
process of steadily chipping away at 
it.” 

The Sundance submissions include 
Gregg Araki’s NOWHERE, SEED, and 
GOING ALL THE WAY, the latter 
scheduled for a Fall ’97 release, ‘fit’s a 
period piece, set in the 1950s,” Mc- 
Gowan recalls. “I play this pin-up girl 
come to life. It’s really quite smoky and 


very adult. This is all very funny be- 
cause I did PHANTOMS, right after 
GOING ALL THE WAY, and was cast 
as a wide-eyed, 17-year-old who’s a 
girl-next-door. Now, that cracked me 
up!” 

While Tinseltown is inundated with 
McGowan-wannabes, the youthful ac- 
tress just fell into acting by happen- 
stance. While casting THE DOOM 
GENERATION ( tag line, “Sex. May- 
hem. Whatever. A Heterosexual Film by 
Gregg Araki”) , an associate of Araki 
had glimpsed McGowan exiting from a 
health club. Initially resisting his invi- 
tation to audition, she was finally per- 
suaded to “give it a try. I mean, they 
were having a really hellish time cast- 
ing that movie.” 

Upon auditioning, McGowan walked 
away with the leading role. She was 
cast as Amy, a cynical plunderer 
(“When nature calls, it fucking 
hollers!”), who’s one-third of a love tri- 
angle. The trio — existing in a violent, 
nocturnal milieu littered with seedy, 
garishly decorated motels and 24-hour 
convenience stores — are addicted to 
cheese nachos, hot dogs and carnage. 
Heidi Fleiss, performing a cameo as a 
creepy store clerk, manages to fit right 
in. 


Most mainstream critics loathed the 
film, along with its surfeit of viscera 
and nudity. Roger Ebert: “This is the 
kind of movie where the filmmaker 
hopes to shock you with sickening 
amorality, while at the same time 
holding himself carefully aloof from it 
with his style. He would be more hon- 
est and probably make a better movie 
if he got down in the trenches with the 
rest of us.” 

Hal Hinson, Washington Post 
scribe, was less subtle: “...It’s the very 
latest in nihilistic generational postur- 
ing. Araki and his collaborators un- 
doubtedly had some intention of com- 
bining the crude techniques of ex- 
ploitation movies and ‘drive-in trash’ 
to fashion a commentary on the de- 
pravity of modern America. Instead, 
they’ve committed an arty atrocity for 
thugs and sub-literates that makes 
NATURAL BORN KILLERS look like 
THE SOUND OF MUSIC. In short, it’s 
about as charming as a gob of spit.” 

Though THE DOOM GENERA- 
TION grossed a paltry $259,319, its 
notoriety bought into cult celebrity. 
Knowing nothing about filmmaking, 
McGowan — earning her apprentice- 
ship — “said ‘yes’ to the role. And then 
they asked me, ‘So, do you think you 
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can do it?’ And I just I bluffed my way 
through it. ‘Of course I can!’ But I liter- 
ally had no idea what I was doing. 
‘Watch the framing,’ they’d tell me. 
‘ What’s that?,’ I’d say. I really knew 
nothing. Being a lead in a movie, espe- 
cially a lead of that size — even over the 
two men — it’s like boot camp, really. 

“For two months, I think I only had 
a day off, here and there. It was cer- 
tainly trial by fire. I did find it very ex- 
hausting. I’ve had people come up to 
me and say, “Wow, it looks like it was 
so much fun doing that movie,’ and I’ll 
say, Wes, and I pulled it off!’ Because it 
wasn’t fun. That’s the wrong term for 
it. I really, really cared for the charac- 
ter. She was pretty much a broken per- 
son holding it together with fire and 


she concedes. “But it wouldn’t have 
mattered if it was my second or third 
role, versus my first. I think it was just 
odd... period. But because I wasn’t real- 
ly living in Los Angeles at the time, 
and didn’t really know anybody here — 
that really contributed to the whole 
odd quality of it. I was just kind of 
whisked away to do this thing and 
working on this film was my world, 
night and day. That’s all I knew. So it 
didn’t seem like there was a separate 
‘Rose entity.’ I was just so immersed in 
the film, and the character of Amy, 
that made it easier to do all those 
scenes.” 

Her performance earned McGowan 
a 1996 nomination for an Independent 
Spirit Award. The category: Best De- 


but. Suddenly, she was in the same 
leagues as Best Acting nominees Sean 
Penn (DEAD MAN WALKING) and 
Elizabeth Shue (LEAVING LAS VE- 
GAS). 

McGowan reunited with Araki for 
NOWHERE: “I just did a little part in 
that.It’s a lot lighter than THE DOOM 
GENERATION. The only nudity in it 
is male nudity so maybe Gregg has 
grown!” 

Born to parents in a Children of 
God commune outside Florence, Italy, 
McGowan spent her formative years 
travelling throughout the world. The 
spartan lifestyle afforded her a back- 
ground that her film characters could 
yield to: “I’ve spent 10 months out of 
the last 12 in different cities, so it’s not 
a hard adjustment. That’s pretty much 
what my life has been like, then and 
now. It’s actually harder for me to ad- 
just to being in just one place. In that 
sense, my wandering childhood has 
been very helpful. Also, I don’t experi- 
ence culture shock as much — I’m so 
used to it. I look forward to the differ- 
ences: people, attitudes and every- 
thing.” 

Though her film career has bur- 
geoned in less than three years, Mc- 
Gowan is expanding the emotional 
spectrum of her “average Janes” and 
femmes fatales. But easy on the 
smartasses: “I just got done playing 
this alcoholic, meltdown character in 
Boston — it’s in one of the only white 
projects left in the United States. I’m 
interested in a lot more dramatic 
pieces, to be honest, because though I 
love SCREAM and I’m happy I could 
bring things to it. I can do that sort of 
thing with my hands tied behind my 
back. 


brimstone.” 

She has described THE DOOM 
GENERATION as a hybrid of “Andy 
Warhol and Francis Bacon if they took 
acid, decided to go on a roller coaster 
ride and make a movie. Pop culture, 
violence, mayhem, all of it really over 
the top.” But if you beef about the 
film’s gaudy set pieces and neon-light- 
ing, which looks like diluted pastels 
squeezed out of a toothpaste tube, Mc- 
Gowan will counter with the shopping 
center near you: “How about those 
mall candy shops where there’s a mil- 
lion colored bands of florescent light- 
ing, and everyone’s wearing bright yel- 
low and they’re all overweight? When 
people freak out on a movie that looks 
like THE DOOM GENERATION, it 
makes me realize how little people no- 
tice their own surroundings.” 

As a “foul-mouth crystal meth ad- 
dict” {San Francisco Chronicle), a nude 
McGowan was obligated to simulate 
sex. “Doing scenes like that is odd,” 


PHANTOMS: Joe Chappelle, who previously helmed HALLOWEEN: CURSE OF MICHAEL MYERS, poses w/ 
Joanna Going and McGowan. The director Is elated with the “credible" bonding between both actresses. 
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rose McGowan 

“The film is what 
you’d get if Warhol 
and Francis Bacon 
took acid and did a 
roller coaster ride.” 


“And, obviously, everyone enjoys 
challenges. So I would love to do every- 
thing. I would love to do period pieces 
because, being so pale, I think I have a 
pretty classical look. I would like to go 
backwards and forwards in time. I 
really think I’ve done — for now, any- 
way — enough of the sarcastic comedy 
stuff. 

“You can’t have a steady diet of one 
thing before you get bored and want 
something else. I’m sure I’ll go back to 
it. It was a pretty gut-wrenching expe- 
rience on that last movie I did, which 
is called BRASS RING. I played more 
of an internal character and that just 
feels like sitting down to a five course 
meal, as opposed to a candy bar. Candy 
bars aren’t bad because they often 
taste better but...” 

I drop a succinct description of her 
progress — “amazingly successful.” Mc- 
Gowan turns hysterical. ‘That’s so fun- 
ny because I’m always feeling that 
nothing is happening! It’s stupid to feel 
that way, but that’s what I’m thinking 
if I’m not working for two weeks. I 
know that you’re considered a working 
actor if you work once a year, and 
that’s a major thing because this is a 
hard, hard business. Very hard to get a 
job and there’s so much crap that goes 
into it, more than anybody would ever 
know. So much politics. It just takes 
people being fearless and going with 
their gut instincts, which doesn’t hap- 
pen that often.” 

So did McGowan map-out other 
professional plans if she couldn’t cut 
the mustard? “Yeah,” she half-grins. 
“I would have loved to be a curator at 
a museum! That’s what I was sup- 
posed to be.” Between her high school 
years and the unexpected commence- 
ment of her acting career, McGowan 
attended art school in Seattle. “I’ve 
basically always planned on going 
back to Europe, because I feel more 
comfortable over there. A lot more at 
home, politically — people there un- 
derstand the cycle of life and death a 
lot more. That leads to a lot greater 
freedom... people leaving each other 
alone and having their own life. I 
guess it’s the only place I know of as 
home.” □ 








«We were doing 
the cha-cha. I 
asked, 'What’s 
your name?' He 
says, ‘Mario Van 
Peebles.’ I’m 
like, ‘That’s a 
fucked-up name. 
How ya doin’?’)) 


The annual Troma pa- 
rade is a daily event at the 
two-week Cannes Film Fes- 
tival and, this year, Tiffany 
Shepis was in her rowdy ele- 
ment. Rampant along the 
Croisette, wearing next to 
nothing — and in the compa- 
ny of Troma icons Sgt. 
Kabukiman, Killer Condom, 
and The Toxic Avenger — a 
gorgeous Ms. Shepis was 
there to make the giddy me- 
dia circus more Troma (and 
Tiffany)-conscious. Of 
course, it worked. “It was 
cool!” she giggled over 
drinks back home in New 
York. “I’d see myself in the 
trade papers, you know? A 
big picture of me and the 
Killer Condom on a sidebar 

continued on page 38 

“I collect memorabilia on Bettle Page 
and Marilyn Monroe. As a sideline, I 
collect men. B: Tromatized at Cannes. 


This spring over 4,000 
journalists and photogra- 
phers swarmed Cannes to 
celebrate the film festival’s 
50th anniversary. This year, 
the conclave was even more 
conspicuously Anglicized 
than usual: Cannes has sur- 
rendered to the Hollywood 
invasion. Once upon a time, 
it was Brigitte Bardot and 
Jean-Paul Belmondo; now 
it’s Bruce and Demi. 

Every evening, Tinsel- 
town’s corporate gods threw 
thunderbolts (i.e. fireworks) 
at the Croisette. The py- 
rotechnical demonstrations 
aptly summarized Holly- 
wood’s summer crop: movies 
are flashier and noisier than 
ever. The human dialogue in 
THE LOST WORLD trailer 
was drowned-out by di- 
nosaur droning, but the at- 
tendant audiences didn’t 
care ("Eat her up!”). 

Universal Pictures was 
plugging A SIMPLE WISH, 
something about Kathleen 
Turner as an evil fairy god- 
mother who’s looting magic 
wands from more benign 
sorcerers. I predict this fan- 
tasy will magically disap- 
pear after its opening week- 
end. Co-stars Martin Short 
and the underrated Teri 
Garr better each start look- 
ing for a Fox series. 

Kevin Sorbo was hyped 
as KULL THE CON- 
QUEROR, an “epic adven- 
ture based on Robert E. 
Howard’s pulp fiction/action 
hero.” Yeah, this is a real 
stretch for Sorbo, the TV 
medium’s HERCULES, 
whose next fight will be 
against stereotype. He’s 
supported by Tia Carrere 
(FF 6:2 & 6:4) and ex-super- 
model Karina Lombard 
(WIDE SARGASSO SEA). 

Joan Severance (5:5) por- 
trayed a leather-clad cru- 
sader in BLACK SCORPI- 
ON and its sequel, both pro- 



COMEBACK KIDS: SHERILYN 
FENN & BRIGITTE NIELSEN. 

BY ROBERTO D'ONOFRIO 



Tahnee Welch as a futuristic rebel in JOHNNY 2.0, among the sci-fi sagas pro- 
duced by Promark. The company also cast Sherilyn Fenn In THE SHADOW MEN. 


duced by Roger Corman. 
Representatives for Con- 
corde-New Horizons tipped 
me that a TV sdries, tailored 
for the comely crimebuster, 
was in development. But 
would Severance reprise the 
title character in a weekly 
capacity? According to ru- 
mor, only two actresses are 
viable candidates for the 
coveted role — specifically, 
Athena Massey (5:7), al- 
ready assigned a couple of 
Corman’s more prestigious 
thrillers, and Ms. Sever- 
ance. Tough call: both bru- 
nettes focus more on talent 
than titillation. Unfortu- 
nately, Severance’s perfor- 
mance as a femme fatale is 
wasted in a potboiler titled 
IN DARK PLACES, which 


was previewed at Cannes. 

THE SHADOW MEN, di- 
rected by Timothy Bond, is a 
hybridization of THE X- 
FILES, DARK SKIES and 
MEN IN BLACK. The film 
speculates on the existence 
of extraterrestrials, but 
more tangibly answers an- 
other question: Whatever 
happened to Sherilyn Fenn, 
the TWINS PEAKS spitfire 
whose less-than-15 minutes 
of celebrity was eclipsed by 
BOXING HELENA and a 
TV miniseries, LIZ: THE 
ELIZABETH TAYLOR STO- 
RY? Fenn, who began as a 
bombshell in low-budget 
films (MERIDIAN, OUT 
OF CONTROL, ZOMBIE 
HIGH), may be reprising 
her career with a higher 


profile of B-film. 

Produced by Promark 
Entertainment, THE 
SHADOW MEN is only one 
of several genre films that 
the company unveiled at 
Cannes. Promark’s JOHN- 
NY 2.0, directed by Neill 
Fearnley, had just wrapped 
principal photography in 
Toronto. The “apocalyptic 
thriller,” about cloning- 
gone-awry, predicts that 
2013 A.D. will be a lean year 
for brotherhood: a bourgeois 
utopia has declared war 
against “The Outback,” the 
latter a zone governed by 
homeless outcasts. Jeff Fa- 
hey, cast in the title role, is 
paired with Tahnee Welch 
as a charismatic rebel. I 
heard, from one source, that 
Ms. Welch — not unlike her 
mom, Raquel — has a rebel- 
lious streak of her own. 
Welch was cast in RIPPER, 
Take 2’s PC-interactive 
game for adults (violence 
prompted a 17+ rating). 
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Screen vets Karen Allen 
(RAIDERS OF THE LOST 
ARK), Christopher Walker, 
Burgess Meredith and John 
Rhys-Davies were topbilled; 
Ms. Welch, featured in a 
supporting role, was billed 
secondarily to Jimmie “Dy- 
nooo-mite F Walker. Well, for 
whatever reason, the tem- 
pestuous Tahnee declined 
interviews that would have 
promoted the opulently-pro- 
duced whodunit. Pity: the 
Acclaim game is SEVEN’S 
kissing cousin. 

Sailing sans f/x anchor 
Ray Harryhausen, SINBAD: 
THE BATTLE OF THE 
DARK KNIGHTS offers 
Richard Grieco as the virtu- 
ous sailor who’s recruited to 
rescue Princess Shalazar. 
Mickey Rooney and Dean 
Stockwell lend support or 
comedy relief. This is not a 
spin-off from Atlantis’ TV 
series, THE ADVENTURES 
OF SINBAD, which is sort 
of floundering in syndicated 
sales compared to current 
high-roller, XENA . 

Celebrating the 100th an- 
niversary of Bram Stoker’s 
Dracula, England is crank- 
ing out tie-in merchandise 
(Royal Mail has issued a 
commemorative stamp) and 
vampire films. The bloody 
best of the assemblage is 
Jake West’s RAZOR BLADE 
SMILE, about a blood- 


thirsty female assassin 
played — with unnerving 
conviction — by Eileen Daly 
(6:5). 

Adapted from Stoker’s 
Jewel of the Seven Stars, 
LEGEND OF THE MUM- 
MY was still in production 
though producers guaran- 
teed the shocker — starring 
Amy Locane and Lou Gos- 
sett, Jr. — would be “in the 
can for a Halloween debut.” 

Traci Lords, still a draw 
on the video market, was 
hyped as the drug-plagued 
rocker in FULL BLAST, a 
film noir drama set in De- 
troit’s alternative music 
scene. Even more intriguing 
was another Lords vehicle 
scheduled for a summer 
shoot: BABYLON SISTERS, 
a sort of FACE OFF. Rae 
Dawn Chong — whose track 
record as an actress in- 
cludes THE COLOR PUR- 
PLE, COMMANDO and 
QUEST FOR FIRE— is slat- 
ed to be the film’s screen- 
writer and director. A sup- 
porting cast was announced: 
Rachel True (THE CRAFT, 
EMBRACE OF THE VAM- 
PIRE, 5:3) and Adrian Paul. 

While cruising around 
the exhibits, I became ac- 
quainted with Pidde Ander- 
sson, the public relations 
rapper for the Fantastisk 
Film Festival. ‘The Festival 
was established in 1995 in 
Lund, Sweden,” explained 
Pidde. “It’s devoted entirely 
to films of the fantastic — 
science fiction, horror fanta- 
sy and cult movies. It lasts 
for five days! The guest of 
honor at our first edition 
was cult director Jack Hill 
[COFFY, SWITCHBLADE 
SISTERS, THE BIG BIRD 
CAGE]. Last year, we were 
honored by the presence of 
producer/director Brian Yuz- 
na [6:5].” The September ’97 
installment introduced pub- 
lication of Magasin Defect, 
“a Swedish magazine devot- 
ed to horror, fantasy and 
erotic movies.” Aficionados, 
requiring further info about 
the magazine and/or festi- 
val, are encouraged to write 
Pidde Andersson, Box 1693, 
5-221 01 Lund, Sweden. 

I dropped into another 
booth where an exec was 
unspooling a trailer for 


SHE’S TOO TALL— “a nut- 
ty farce,” starring Brigitte 
Nielsen, which was still in 
pre-production. Couldn’t be- 
lieve it! Way back in FF 3:4, 
Brigitte Nielsen professed 
her goal to be a comedienne 
and — sure enough! — the 
preview reaffirmed she was 
wearing triple hats as pro- 
ducer/writer/funny femme. 
Nielsen plays a wardrobe 
designer who falls head- 
over-heels with the owner of 
a failing sweatshop. I mean, 
RED SONJA it ain’t (the 
film was later shot in Mary- 
land during the red hot 
summer of ’97. Kevin Sum- 
merfield, GAME OF PLEA- 
SURE producer [6:4] who 
played a supporting role in 
Nielsen’s movie, described 
the ex-Mrs. Sylvester Stal- 
lone as “lovely. Terrific sense 
of humor and timing.”). 

Cut to the Carlton Hotel, 
the Sacis suite — A congenial 
secretary informs me that 
TERROR OF THE WAX 
MASK, has been abridged to 
WAX MASK for overseas re- 
lease: furthermore, Sergio 
Stivaletti’s Gothic melodra- 
ma will soon debut in the 


U.S., probably direct-to- 
video. Meanwhile, Adriana 
Chiesa Enterprises is pro- 
ducing a remake of Phan- 
tom of the Opera which its 
director, Dario Argento, de- 
scribes as “a mosaic of sus- 
pense, vivid colors and 
Gothic architecture. ” Prin- 
cipal photography is sched- 
uled for Fall 1997: locations 
include Paris, Turin, Bu- 
dapest and London. 

Tiffany Shepis, clad in an 
almost invisible bikini and 
leather boots, “uplifted” the 
morale of tourists and the 
paparazzi. Pitching TRO- 
MEO AND JULIET, Tiff- 
any’s voluptuous presence 
drew more press than Stal- 
lone. I mean, flash bulbs 
emit enough light to launch 
a solar system. Lloyd Kauf- 
man, producer of the movie, 
invited my wife and me to a 
private party on the “On- 
dine beach.” We accepted. 

It turned out that Kauf- 
man’s Troma unit picked up 
a German import called 
KILLER CONDOM. Direct- 
ed by Martin Walz, the film 
adapted Ralph Konig’s com- 
ic book London des Grau- 
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ens about — follow me, 
here — a German radical 
feminist who’s a religious fa- 
natic: she and her Chinese 
henchman, “bent on elimi- 
nating New York’s sexual 
deviants, dispatch their ar- 
tificially created ‘killer con- 
dom!”’ H.R. Giger, whose 
ALIEN renderings shot Hi- 
eronymous Bosch into outer 
space, served as creative 
consultant. 

Tiffany, who fraternized 
with a six-foot cheesecloth 
reproduction of the Condom, 
offered me a drink. A couple 
of hours ago, she was swap- 
ping salutations with John- 
ny Depp, who kept feeding 
her impromptu pop quizzes 
about her own films! “Some 
starlets keep doing what 
they’re doing because it 
pays the rent — or they like a 
little bit of fame, even 
though they really don’t like 
what they are doing. And 
then they get bitter, old and 
nasty. Which is why, any 
day I get that feeling, I’m 
leaving. I’ll be a car washer, 
Fll shine my shoes!” 

It’s almost 7:00 p.m. and 
Tiffany kicks off her high- 
heels. I ask if she’s uncom- 
fortable about films that 
suggest a sexual liaison. “If 


there’s a scene I don’t want 
to do, I don’t do it and I 
make that clear when I first 
get the part,” she shrugged. 
“I did my first nude scene in 
HEAVY BLACK SMOKE 
STACK. It wasn’t hard to do 
that because it’s all movie- 
making. Then I had trouble. 
It’s directed by Jimmy Maz- 
zullov, who’s brilliant. That 
was a hard film to shoot be- 
cause the director and I be- 
came — I guess you’d say 
‘good friends.’ Then, through 
the course of the film, we be- 
came not-so-good friends 
and that was very hard. I’ve 
never done anything unpro- 
fessional but I was about to 
say, ‘I’m breaking the con- 
tract, sue me if you want, 
but I’m not finishing the 
film.’ He had the same feel- 
ing, too. But we got through 
it, and that was a really 
good film to do.” 

Tiffany’s projects include 
the title role in Troma’s 
SCHLOCK & SCHLOCKA- 
BILITY: THE REVENGE 
OF JANE AUSTEN. “Ms. 
Austen comes back from the 
dead,” the actress explains. 
“She possesses a young and 
sexy girl with a beautiful 
body — moi! — and instructs 
me to take revenge on the 


L : H.R. Giger served as “creative consultant" tor KILLER CONDOM, adapted from 
the London des Grauens comic book. B: Farrah Fawcett shows off her etchings. 





hacks who are making her 
books into films.” 

She shows me a couple of 
comic books that are illus- 
trated with her likeness, in- 
cluding Angel Fire . ‘It’s in 
Japan and all over Europe,” 
said a fatigued Tiffany. “It’s 
nice, but I gotta go to Spain 
for SHAMPOO HORNS—” 

Her words are swallowed 
in another fireworks display 
and a cheering reception for 
Tim Burton at the neighbor- 
ing Hotel Martinez. We vow 
to swap drinks — same time, 
same place — next year. 

Didn’t want to jump on 
the bandwagon with the 
$100 million product, so I 
danced to more of the in- 
dies — 

B-divas Elizabeth Kai- 
tan, J.J. North and Raelyn 
Saalman enrolled in VICE 
ACADEMY 5. 

Erotic thriller empress 
Kim Dawson appears in 
STRIPTEASER 2, a patch- 
work of stock footage from 
the Roger Corman archive 
(an entire burlesque routine 
is lifted out of NAKED OB- 
SESSION). Plot (?) involves 
a cabdriver tracing his sis- 
ter’s disappearance to an 
S&M dive on Sunset Strip. 

BED BUGS, Tobe Hoop- 
er’s collaboration with Alec 
Gillis, the Oscar-winning f/x 
prodigy who shines in 
STARSHIP TROOPERS 
(page 16). 

Nymphomania was one of 
this year’s profitable trends, 
what with Tracy Tutor cast 
in EXPOSE as an 18-year- 
old vixen who compromises 
and blackmails politicians. 
And then there’s Sara Bel- 
lomo (BEACH BABES 
FROM BEYOND) in an- 
other “How do I score an 
A+?” mothball called TINA 
AND THE PROFESSOR. 
Meanwhile, as a result of 
censorial watchdogs, Adrian 
Lyne’s expensive, controver- 
sial LOLITA remake — with 
Dominique Swain and 
Melanie Griffith — can’t get 
arrested. 

Finally, there’s Farrah 
F awcett — who struggled to 
transform herself from 
Charlie’s Angel into an ac- 
tress — as a nude easel in 
Playboy’s ALL OF ME. And 
the moral is — ? □ 


with the headline, ‘Look 
Who’s Taking Over The 
Croisette!”’ A sincere tribute 
to her conquest was offered 
by none other than Gary 
Oldman: the stunned actor 
was heard calling out — over 
yet another Tiffany-inspired 
wave of flashes and clicking 
shutters — “Hey! It’s the hot 
chick with the fuckin’ Killer 
Condom!” 

Troma, Tromaville, and 
the whole Troma Weltan- 
schauung are the warped 
brainchildren of Lloyd Kauf- 
man and Martin Walz. The 
studio’s trademark humor, 
ridiculous plots and good- 
natured sexuality has gath- 
ered a global cult following. 
“Never in the history of the 
industry has a film company 
lasted over 20 years without 
a hit.” Kaufman intones of- 
ten. “And, under the stew- 
ardship of Martin and my- 
self, we mean to keep this 
perfect record.” The produc- 
er-director is quite serious 
when the subject turns to 
Tiffany. “She’s a natural tal- 
ent — full of energy and hu- 
mor. We’ve given breaks to a 
lot of up-and-comers like 
Kevin Costner and Samuel 
L. Jackson. I see a lot of 
star-quality in Tiffany.” 

Tiffany has been a Troma 
fan since childhood: “My 
brother was a big fan of 
them, especially A NYM- 




PHOID BARBARIAN IN 
DINOSAUR HELL. I just 
thought they were cool 
movies to be looking so bad, 
y’know? And I thought 
‘Wow! How good a movie 
like that might be, ifihey 
actually had a good actress?’ 

Tiffany’s mother, Jules, 
saw an ad for a Troma audi- 
tion in Backstage. “She 
called me up and said 
‘They’re doing a movie, do 
you want to audition?’ So I 
went down...” 

Down to the Troma of- 
fices in Hell’s Kitchen at 
49th Street and Eighth Av- 
enue, and not once but sev- 
eral times. All the major 
parts had been cast for 
TROMEO & JULIET, but 
Kaufman was so impressed 
with Tiffany that he created 
the feature part of Peter for 
her. Tiffany remembers her 
first few times at the studio 
as rather trying: “I had been 
there ten times and I was 
thinking, ‘Am I going to get 
a part in this fucking movie 
or not?’ Because I know ju- 
jitsu, I was told to come in 
that day wearing loose 
clothes because they wanted 
to try a fight scene and see 
my moves. I’m going in 
thinking, ‘They’re going to 
bring in some big guy, and 
I’m going to fight him, and 
that’s that.’ 

Her eyes narrow in 
amusement and chagrin. 
‘They bring in this little 4'9" 
fat, roly-poly motherfucker!” 
Her face reddens, she still 
can’t believe it. “So I ask, 


‘Have you done any martial 
arts?’ ‘No. ’ ‘Okay, when I hit 
you, just move with me. 
That way you won’t get 
hurt.’ Idiot! He didn’t move 
with me and got kicked in 
the balls!” Tiffany’s laughter 
is gale-force, pounding all 
four walls of her favorite up- 
per- West Side bar. “And I 
couldn’t help but laugh in 
his face and they had it on 
camera! It was played over 
and over again so the whole 
cast of TROMEO could see 
it. Very embarrassing!” She 
was promoted to a member 
of Troma’s own version of 
the Beloved Community. 

Tiffany spent a good deal 
of her working hours at 
Cannes in her TROMA- 
VILLE CAFE. “It's an hour- 
long, wraparound show for 
the weekly Troma movie. I 
play Dementia, a waitress- 
cum-action news reporter. 

On public appearances 
like the parade, the Troma 
contingent would engage in 
the studio’s uniquely loopy 
brand of public relations: 
‘You just go nuts and march 
up and down and the press 
goes after you. You run 
around and scream, ‘Tro- 
ma!!!! Killer Condom!!!!!’ 
And the Killer Condom runs 
up and scares people.” 

The Killer Condom. Any- 
one who saw the toothy, 
leering prophylactic on the 
E! network’s SEX ON THE 
RIVIERA special can attest 
to its Freudian horror. 
Tiffany threw a scare of her 
own into the Troma crew 


when she encountered the 
flirtatious affectations prac- 
ticed by generations of 
young Frenchmen: “I got in- 
to a fight with a sixteen- 
year-old boy on the Croi- 
sette. He smacked me on my 
tits! And then his two 
friends grabbed my ass at 
the same time and ran! I 
grabbed him by the back of 
the head and smacked him 
on the face. I was ready, in 
my stance and wearing my 
big, seven-inch platforms. 
Troma was like, ‘Tiffany! 
You’re going to kill yourself!’ 
And I said, ‘Oh, I guess 
you’re right.’... I yelled You 
scum! You piece of shit!’ I 
mean, they just walked up 
and — boom!” 

Tiffany lit one of my Dun- 
hills and warmed to the sub- 
ject of cultural difference: 
“The French are so forward! 
Sometimes I like that but 
they were quite forward. I 
met this one actor from 
France, this big actor there. 
I’m not gonna say his name 
because I don’t remember it, 
but he was very handsome. I 
hung out with him for two 
nights in a row. A very nice 
guy and I considered having 
dinner with him. I go to give 
him a kiss on the cheek and 
the guy’s grabbin’ both of my 
tits! Right there, in the mid- 
dle of everything! I told him, 
‘They feel nice, don’t they? 
Okay, I’m leaving now.’” 

Then there was the en- 
counter with the snail. “I 
went to this restaurant and 
ordered pasta. I had been 
there eight days in a row. 
There was something on my 
hand and I went to lick it off 
and it was alive! ‘Oh my 
God! There’s a goddamned 
snail on my plate!’ This 
thing was alive and squirm- 
ing! Moving around! And 
the waiter says, ‘I’m sorry, 
but the snails sometimes get 
caught in the lettuce.’ ‘Then 
what the fuck was it doing 
in my pasta?’ They didn’t 
even offer a free coffee! They 
charged me for the meal! I 
cussed them all out, but the 
waiters were calling out 
‘Tifaaaneee! We loooove 
you!’ I never went back. The 
dicks!” Tiffany urges all her 
European admirers to “go to 
Vesuvio, right near the Mar- 
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M|’d see myself 
on TV-and trade 
papers: a photo 
of me and the 
Killer Condom 
with the head- 
line, ‘Look who’s 
taking over the 
Croisette.’H 


tinez on the Croisette, and 
spit in the fat guy’s face who 
served me the snail!” 

It wasn’t all culture shock 
for our Ms. Shepis. “I loved 
the whole experience. Every 
day was like a carnival and 
there was a party every 
night. You get to meet all 
kinds of people that you 
don’t run into in everyday 
life.” Those “people” includ- 
ed tireless festival atten- 
dants Sylvester Stallone, 
Bruce Willis and Demi 
Moore as well as the less ac- 
cessible Martin Scorsese. 
“He was really cool, looked 
absolutely stunning.” Char- 
lie Sheen was “sweet and a 
real gentleman” and she re- 
members Mario Van Peebles 
as a terrific dancer. “We 
were doing the meringue 
and the cha-cha and all 
these cameras were on 
us... I’m dancing all around 
him and I said, What’s your 
name again, sweetheart?’ 
He told me, “Mario. Mario 
Van Peebles.” And I’m like, 
‘Oh, that’s a fucked-up 
name. How ya doin’?”’ 

Tiffany’s schmoozing 
technique stops consider- 
ably short of kissing ass: “I 
go way short of that and 
sometimes that’s bad. I don’t 
feel like going up to some- 
one because of who they are. 
I’m a little too businesslike. 
I talk to people because I 
want to.” The parties — she 
was caught blowing smoke 
into the camera on one CNN 
broadcast — lived up to her 
demanding Manhattanite 
standards: “So many people 
were there trying to look 
continued on page 61 

“I'm doing GT7, a French film. But I'd 
love to work with director Dan Neira 
(IMMORTAL COMBAT): he’s brilliant" 




HUDSON LEICK, A MEAN N’ LEAN EX-MODEL, RECURRENTLY 
CHALLENGES THE WARRIOR PRINCESS ON THE HIT SERIES. 

By Dan Scapperotti 


Model, actress, adventur- 
er — that’s Hudson Leick, 
playing the sneering gladia- 
tor whose life now has but a 
single goal: Kill Xena! Leick 
is cast as Callisto, who has 
sworn vengeance on the 
Warrior Princess for slaugh- 
tering her family (remem- 
ber, Xena was rogue mer- 
cenary during the had ’ole 
days when she had not yet 
been promoted into her own 
series). 

When she was 17 years 
old, Leick ignited a brief ca- 
reer as a model. A couple of 
years later, as assignments 
dwindled, she was adrift in 
France and determined to 
pursue drama. She escaped 
to the southern provinces to 
clear her head and plot her 
next move. 

Later, back in her home 
town of Rochester (New 
York), Leick enrolled in 
Nazareth College for acting, 
with secondary studies in 
psychology. Leick’s campus 
gigs burgeoned, with stage 
roles as Hippolyta in A Mid- 
summer Night Dream and 
Emily in Our Town. And it’s 
here that our story that 
takes another circuitous 



CatUghtl Xena (Lucy Lawless) & Leick’s bad girl are back to quarreling In “The 
Return of Callisto" episode. “I get 15 minutes to figure out what the stunts are." 


turn. “I took a year off and 
worked for Clinique make- 
up,” says Leick, “ — you 
know, those people who put 
makeup on you in the stores. 
I did that for a year. Then I 
went to the Neighborhood 
Playhouse School in New 
York City and studied for 
two years.” 

After graduation, Leick 
started working as an ac- 
tress but soon realized that 
the real work was on the 
West Coast. Relocating to 
Los Angeles, she was in 
competition with a profu- 
sion of other N.Y. trans- 
plants; nevertheless, Leick 
landed a role on an ABC AF- 
TER SCHOOL SPECIAL 
titled Sexual Consideration 
(“I played a popular guy’s 
girlfriend who wasn’t very 
nice”) and cyclic bits on 
UNIVERSITY HOSPITAL, 
TOUCHED BY AN ANGEL, 
MELROSE PLACE and AS 
THE WORLD TURNS. 

HERCULES and Amazon 
blade- wielder XENA: 
WARRIOR PRINCESS 
had climbed to the top of the 
Nielsen barometer as the 
top-rated syndicated series. 
Along the way, a new adver- 
sary was written to chal- 
lenge Xena’s resolve. And- 
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«We all have the 
capacity to do 
great damage or 
heal: Callisto just 
decided to go 
to the evil side. 
Even Xena had 
a bad side 
at one point.)) 


Callisto was born. “I don’t 
know that much about her 
past history,” admits Leick, 
“although they might bring 
it up at some point. What I 
gather is that she was like 
the youngest child, and very 
connected to her family. I 
believe that every human 
being has the capacity to do 
absolutely horrific things 
and, when she saw all of 
these horrific things being 
done to her family, that seed 
inside of her grew and she 
went mad. 

“I don’t think that you 
can see yourself just as a vil- 
lain; otherwise, it’s just one- 
dimensional. I’m a human 
being. There is more to sick 
serial killers than just that. 
We all have the capacity to 
do such great damage, but 
to do healing acts for other 
human beings as well, and 
she just decided to go to the 
evil side. Even Xena had a 
bad side at one point. As an 
actress, I’m just a vessel for 
the writers. I bring my toys 
to the game as well but we 
all do that — not just my 
character. They give me 
words, they give me action.” 

The barbaric milieu of 
Xena leans heavily on the 
survival of the fittest. Upon 
landing in New Zealand for 
her initial stint, Leick was 
trained in kung-fu during a 
three-day period. “I don’t 
know how much that 
helped, honestly,” she says, 
“because three days doesn’t 
sound like enough. Each 
time that I’ve gone to New 
Zealand, Peter Bell — who is 
the head of the stunt men — 
will choreograph our fight 
which is a lot like a dance. 
He’ll show me how to use 
the sword but it will be very 
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((On the morning 
of each XENA 
shoot, I’m naked 
in a trailer every 
morning with 
freezing, icky goo 
all over me. The 
costumes get a 
little tricky.)) 


quick. We do it all very 
quickly. It’s not like we get a 
day to choreograph. I get 15 
minutes to figure out what 
the stunts are. We practice 
and we run through it, 
which makes it so much fun 
because you have to get it... 
you just have to get it. It’s 
just a dance. It’s really 
interesting if you watch it 
because it’s like, ‘Okay, she’s 
going to kick me. Okay, Peter, 
which way do I fall back? If 
she’s kicking me head-on, 
then I go directly back. But 
if she’s hitting me in the 
chest or the face, which way 
am I going to be turning? If I 
take that blow, how will I re- 
act?’ It’s really interesting.” 

Leick’s personal workout 
diverges from traditional 
gym-style training. With a 
combination of isometric ex- 
ercises and yoga, she disci- 
plines her body and mind. 
“You build really strong 
muscles by isolating that 
muscle and it doesn’t pump 
you up, it just makes you 
long and strong,” notes the 
actress, who’s living proof of 
her philosophy. “Isometrics 
are a lot like yoga, where 
you’re stretching and you’re 
using your body weight to 
gain the muscle. I don’t 
have a particular regimen. I 
work out as much as I can. I 
prefer to do yoga every day, 
if I can. You do both of them 
either alone or with the 
trainer. It’s really, really in- 
tense. It helps you to learn 
who you are. There is so 
much going on in yoga. It’s 
not just a physical thing. 
I’ve been doing it for about 
five months. I was dating a 
man in New York who took 
me to my first yoga class. 
And when I came here, 




I met another man — not 
romantically — who 
asked me to go to yoga 
with him and I started 
again.” 

The rugged, unspoiled 
wilderness of New Zea- 
land is perfectly suited 
to Leick’s own love of na- 
ture. When we spoke, the 
actress was prepping for 
another cruise to New 
Zealand; she bagged a 
two-week stretch for an- 
other XENA episode: 
“This will be my sixth ap- 
pearance on the series. I 
also did the ‘Surprise’ 
episode of HERCULES. 
I’ve made really good 
friends down there, and 
the reason I haven’t gone 
on non-working trips is be- 
cause it’s so expensive. 
When I’m not working, I 
hang out with Lucy [Law- 
less] and the friends I’ve 
made. And I attend yoga 
class.” 

Not only has Leick re- 
prised her villainess in sep- 
arate episodes (“Callisto,” 
“Return of Callisto,” “A Nec- 
essary Evil”), but she even 
portrayed the Warrior Prin- 
cess in a body-swapping 
vignette called “Intimate 
Strangers.” When a gag- 
gone-awry dispatched Lucy 
Lawless from the TONIGHT 
SHOW to the hospital, an- 
other “body switcheroo” was 
contrived for “Ten Little 
Warlords” and, once again, 
Leick became Xena. 

“I love the outdoors,” 
smiles Leick, who professes 
a fondness for camping and 
hiking. “I went to Nepal and 
I trekked 350 miles around 
the Himalayas mountain 
range. I always had a very 
strong desire to go to India. I 
knew, however, that it would 
be very difficult for me to go 
just because the extremes 
are so extreme. The poverty 
and the wealth... and the 
death on the street.” 

By chance, Leick met a 
traveller on the Vancouver 
set of UNIVERSITY HOS- 
PITAL who had frequently 
scaled the mountains of 
Nepal. His enthusiasm for 
the Asian country was con- 
tagious. “I decided to go by 
myself for three months,” 
grins Leick. “It’s not like I 


wasn’t absolutely scared out 
of my mind, but I was afraid 
to go. I remember thinking 
before I went, ‘I’m going to 
die.’ You have to put iodine 
in the water so you don’t get 
sick. I thought, ‘I’ll forget. 
That’s too much discipline, 
putting iodine in the water 
every day.’ Also, the fact 
that I was going by myself 
without knowing anyone — 
and disappearing into a 
huge crowd! — was pretty 
scary. I didn’t know what 
that culture was going to be 
like because it’s so different 
from mine. But that’s also 
why I wanted to go. I think 
when you experience differ- 
ent cultures, you grow so 
much because you realize 
that the way that we live 
isn’t the only way to live. 

“I’d like to go to India for 
half a year if my career 
allows it. That’s why I ap- 
proved XENA. I had never 
seen XENA before I was 
cast as Callisto but when I 
heard that it was shot in 
New Zealand, I said, ‘Yeah, I 
want that role!’ and I went 
for it.” 

The shooting agenda per 
XENA episode is rugged. 
“The work schedule is very 
hard. I don’t know how Lucy 
and Renee [O’Connor] do it 
every day,” Leick shrugs. 
‘It’s wearing on them, espe- 
cially with only two leads — 
you are constantly work- 
ing.” When she’s on call, 
Leick’s XENA regimen 
starts before the crack of 
dawn. Rising at 4:30 a.m., 


she springs into a session of 
meditation and enters no 
less than three pages of the 
latest in her personal chron- 
icles. Throwing on her 
sweats, Leick races to the 
set: “I’m usually very tired. I 
put myself in a trailer and 
turn the heat on immediate- 
ly. Then I go into the make- 
up room. They’ll do my face 
makeup, but not too much 
with my hair because it’s 
supposed to be ratty and it 
naturally wakes up that 
way. 

“Then they’ll take me in- 
to a trailer and they’ll body 
paint me, which I hate be- 
cause it’s freezing and it’s 
sticky and it’s nasty. I don’t 
have a lot of clothes on, so 
they paint my whole body 
that kind of orange color. So 
I’m like naked in this trailer 
every morning with this 
freezing, icky goo all over 
me. How many people wash 
their whole body like that 
when they’re in the shower? 
I have to scrub everything. 
Well. ..almost everything. 
Trying to get your back is a 
pain in the ass.” 

Breakfast is served in the 
makeup trailer. During her 
call time, Leick and the oth- 
er actors read through the 
script. “We set up the scene 
and decide on how we’re go- 
ing to do it or, if the director 
already has his ideas, we’ll 
go over them. Sometimes 
they don’t, depending on 
who the director is or what’s 
going on in their day. We 
run through it. After that, if 


we’re not finished with 
makeup, they send us 
back to makeup. We put 
our costumes on — actu- 
ally, we have to have 
someone put costumes 
on for us because they 
get a little tricky.” 

All the comforts of 
home it ain’t. “There are 
no craft services in New 
Zealand,” says Leick. 
“But we do have tea 
time. We have lunch 
and, after lunch, we 
have a 20-minute tea 
time break and they 
have fruit and sand- 
wiches and tea. I like 
that. It sounds so sophis- 
ticated. The crews are so 
great because they’re 
these big, burly men who 
work on the set. Beautiful 
men. They might be bare- 
foot. It’s accepted to be bare- 
foot, even in the stores down 
there. But, when they dine, 
they eat with knives and 
forks, the really proper Eng- 
lish way. It’s such an inter- 
esting diversity. They’re re- 
ally kind. I don’t think 
they’re as jaded as Ameri- 
cans can be. Everyone is re- 
ally kind and there’s not a 
lot of ego. It’s the best bunch 
of people I’ve ever had to 
work with.” 

Though she has retired 
from modeling, Leick’s 
youthful beauty is intact. “I 
must say that yesterday a 
woman on the street rushed 
up to me from a modeling 
agency that represents Kate 
Moss,” she recounts. “The 
woman asked if I would be 
interested in modeling. 
When I told her I was 28 her 
face dropped a little bit. 
Models tend to be 17 to 24 
years old, I think; however, 
there is some work for older 
models — especially if they’re 
already established as su- 
permodels.” 

Leick is expanding her 
film career. The good news 
is, she was cast in DENIAL, 
a film directed by Adam 
Rifkin, whose track record 
includes THE DARK 
BACKWARD ( the bad news: 
Rifkin, credited as Rif 
Coogan, also helmed THE 
INVISIBLE MANIAC and 
THE NUTT HOUSE. Cross 
your fingers). □ 
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“RESERVOIR DOGS” 


IN HIGH HEELS 



DISCOUNT PRICE OF $15,000 BUYS FILMMAKERS CULT 
IDOLATRY AND THE NEXT MILLENNIUM’S FEMMES FATALES. 

By Mitch Persons 


Yep, girls just wanna 
have FUN. Two teens meet 
while hitchhiking from 
school. Fifteen-year-old 
Hillary (Renee Humphrey) is 
an abused child with a talent 
for writing. Bonnie (Alicia 
Witt) is a hot-blooded red- 
head who lives in a fantasy 
world. In the space of 



just a few minutes, the girls 
become fast friends and con- 
fidantes. And they discover 
that the only thing that re- 
ally matters to them is hav- 
ing fun. But their idea of fun 
takes a decidedly gruesome 
turn: Hillary and Bonnie in- 
vade the home of a harmless 
old woman (Anya Soli) and 
brutally stab her to death. 

Several months later, the 
girls, who are now incarcer- 
ated in a juvenile prison, are 
counselled by the institution 
psychiatrist (Leslie Hope) 
and interviewed by a tabloid 



journalist (William R. 
Moses.) What comes out of 
these confrontations is a 
study in violence. 

Fun was originally a one- 
act play written by James 
Bosley, and performed in a 
small theater in Los Ange- 
les. The story was unique in 
that it was told in a very, 
cinematic way, mostly 
through the use of subjec- 
tive flashbacks. The play 
was seen by Polish-born 
film director Rafal Zielinski 
and his partner, producer 
James R. Zatolokin. Both 
were extremely impressed 
with the play’s brutal yet 
haunting quality. A little 
over a year later, Fun be- 
came a motion picture, di- 
rected by Zielinski and pro- 
duced by the team’s compa- 
ny, Neo Modern Films. The 
two men were eager to talk 
about the project. 

“The original play,” 
Zielinski begins, “was very 
disturbing, very haunting. 
It was extremely ambiguous 
in that it raised a lot of is- 
sues about whether these 
kids were good or bad, 
whether they were the vil- 
lains or the victims. It left 
you with a question mark, 
where you could possibly see 
it from both angles. 

“I wanted to make Fun 
as a film from the moment I 
saw it, but a television com- 
pany had it under option. 
After about half a year, the 
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option was dropped. I con- 
tacted James Bosley who ex- 
panded on the play and then 
turned it into a workable 
screenplay.” 

“Once that was accom- 
plished,” Zatolokin says, “we 
tried to get a star name in- 
terested in the movie. We 
went to Drew Barrymore. It 
was difficult dealing with 
her agent, though, who was 
playing hard-to-get. After 
a few months we said, “Who 
needs this?’ We got fifteen 
thousand dollars together 
and proceeded to make the 
movie without any real 
names.” 

“That’s how Renee 
Humphrey got to be cast,” 
Zielinski continues. “I was 
directing STREETWISE, 
which was a story about 
teenagers who were being 
kidnapped and taken to 


Southeast Asia by drug 
dealers. Renee was the star 
of that film. Before 
STREETWISE she had done 
some TV work, and some in- 
dependent films. After the 
first day of shooting I knew 
she would be perfect for the 
part of Hillary, and I told 
her so. I was shocked when 
she told me she had already 
read the script. She had 
known about the project be- 
fore I had ever mentioned it 
to her.” 

“Once we had Renee,” Za- 
tolokin says, “we went look- 
ing for somebody to play 
Bonnie. One day we were in 
the Beverly Wilshire Hotel 
and spotted a flaming-red- 
headed young girl playing 
the piano. That girl was Ali- 
cia Witt. FUN was her first 
starring role.” 

Both Alicia Witt and Re- 


“We tried to get a star name in 
the movie. We consulted Drew 
Barrymore but her agent played 
hard-to-get. A few months later, 
we said, ‘Hey, who needs this?’” 


nee Humphrey had a gritty 
natural quality that made 
the fictional story of FUN 
extremely shocking. Anoth- 
er factor that added to the 
film’s unsettling quality was 
the constant switching from 
black and white (for the in- 
stitution scenes) to color (for 
the flashbacks.) Zielinski 
had a definite purpose in 
mind for filming in that 
way. “What I was trying to 
do in the black and white 
shots was emulate the docu- 
mentary cinema-verite style 
of the ’60s. I studied at MIT 
under Richard Leacock, 
who, as you know, is the fa- 
ther of the American docu- 
mentary film. All his docu- 
mentaries, about the Rolling 
Stones, Kennedy, or Martin 
Luther King were all done 
in a black-and-white, cine- 
ma verite style. FUN’s 
flashbacks were done in col- 
or because I wanted to por- 
tray the thrill and excite- 
ment the girls went through 
when they committed the 
crime. Those flashbacks 
were also something of an 
homage to Roger Corman. 
You notice as the film pro- 
gresses, the story gets more 
and more Technicolor — 
more and more like one of 
his ‘Hollywood-style’ movies. 

“This use of juxtaposing 
black and white and color 
has a basis in reality. I re- 
call my native Poland as a 
black and white dream. 
Everything was monochro- 
matic, and very drab. My 
family moved to the United 
States when I was seven 
years old. I remember tak- 
ing a taxi from JFK airport 
in New York to Manhattan, 
and suddenly I saw the 
neons, the psychedelic expe- 
rience I had never had. It 
seemed as if my whole life 
had suddenly turned from 
black and white into color! I 
used that memory in FUN. 


You see, on film, when you 
look at black and white for 
five or ten minutes your eye 
gets desaturated, more sen- 
sitive to color. By quickly 
cutting to a color scene, all 
the colors seem twice as in- 
tense, making the scene 
much more powerful.” 

Also powerful was the 
way the flashbacks were 
used in a non-chronological 
order as a framing device for 
the murder. “As in the play,” 
Zatolokin explains, “we 
start with very low-key 
scenes, with lots of mys- 
tery and suspense and 
then as we progress, we 
get into scenes that reveal 
more. 

“It’s like a puzzle that 
you are piecing together,” 
Zielinski continues. “As the 
intensity grows, you start 
putting the puzzle together 
in your mind. And it coin- 
cides with the interviews by 
the psychiatrist and the 
journalist which actually 
take place a couple of 
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months after the crime was 
committed. 

“We learn, through these 
flashbacks, that Bonnie and 
Hillary gradually created al- 
most a third entity that had 
a life of its own. And this is 
what actually happens very 
often in crimes, that two 
people get together, and 
through the chemistry — 
it’s almost like a marriage, 
in some ways — a third enti- 
ty is created which is not re- 
ally the sum of the two. And 
these two girls are feeling 
this third entity. They feel 
like they are watching 
themselves in a motion pic- 
ture, but it’s the wrong mo- 
tion picture. They were do- 
ing all these things, per- 
forming this crime, but they 
felt they were not control- 
ling what they were doing; 
something else was control- 
ling them.” 

‘To me,” adds Zatolokin, 
“that’s the most horrific 
thing. It’s what happened to 



a lot of young people, 
whether it’s society values, 
or their parents, or whatev- 
er. They’ve been driven so 
far inside themselves, and 
beaten so far down they re- 
ally can’t relate to society or 
civilization, or rules. What 
Hillary and Bonnie were 
both desperately seeking in 
their own ways, was some- 
one to bond with, someone 
to love them, which they 
didn’t find at all in their 
families, and were having a 
lot of difficulty finding any- 
where else in society as 
well. To them, committing 
some kind of misdeed seems 
like a pretty good idea to 
them because it’s a very in- 


“I turned 19, been in Hollywood 
for a year and did what was con- 
sidered a ‘tiny, little’ movie. When 
I landed at Sundance, someone 
said, ‘You just won an award!’” 



“After STREETWISE, I knew Renee Humphrey was perfect as Hillary (r)." Witt 


( I ) performs murder scene that provoked some audiences to walk out. 


timate thing, maybe one of 
the most intimate things 
anybody can do, and the 
girls shared that. It bonded 
them, it created this third, 
murderous entity.” 

The murder scene was a 
masterwork of suspense, 
heightened somewhat by 
the unsuspecting victim’s 
constant prattling about 
nothing in particular. ‘That 
was a bit of a throwback to 
Alfred Hitchcock,” says 
Zielinski, “who used to put 
in a bit of cynical humor to 
increase the tension.” 

“I also think,” comments 
Zatolokin, “that the woman 
being slightly irritating 
goes along with the whole 


theme of ambiguity that 
Zielinski was talking about 
earlier. Typically, when 
someone gets killed in a 
horror film, they’re either 
very sympathetic or they’re 
very unsympathetic. In this 
case we don’t develop any 
kind of strong bond with 
this woman. We certainly 
feel sorry for her because 
she is an older person and 
defenseless. But she is also 
a real person, a human be- 
ing. The truth is that real 
people can be boring, they 
can be irritating, but they 
certainly don’t deserve to 
die because of that. That 
made the murder much 
more horrible, because she 


was just trying to be help- 
ful to these two innocent- 
appearing girls, and then 
they turned on her. It was 
a terrible shock, a terrible 
surprise, but it was still 
ambiguous in that the 
woman wasn’t portrayed as 
somebody who was one 
hundred percent sympa- 
thetic.” 

The attack itself was 
done in extreme close-up, 
with the frenzied Bonnie re- 
peatedly thrusting a knife 
into the body of the victim. 
‘That effect,” Zielinski con- 
fesses, “was done in what I 
like to call a guerrilla 
style of filmmaking. We 
didn’t have a special effects 
person, so our makeup girl 
just improvised something: 
She filled balloons with red 
water and paint and she put 
the balloons underneath the 
old woman’s nightgown. Ali- 
cia Witt pierced the balloons 
using a retractable knife. It 
was a very low-budget way 
of doing the scene, but it 
worked.” 

Zatolokin agrees. “It sure 
did! The result, I thought, 
was very disturbing. When I 
viewed the film, there were 
people who actually walked 
out during that part. It was 
done in such a realistic way, 
they probably felt that this 
horrendous thing could real- 
ly be happening.” 

Perhaps even more hor- 
rendous than the murder 
scene was a scene shot in a 
gas station restroom, with 
the two girls desperately 
trying to wash away the 
traces of the crime. 

“What made that particu- 
lar scene so chilling,” Za- 
tolokin admits, “was the atti- 
tude of Hillary and Bonnie. 
Here they were both 
drenched in blood. Instead of 
showing remorse or fear, they 
are both giddy, like little chil- 
dren who have just gotten off 
of a roller-coaster ride.” 

“Here again,” Zielinski 
adds, “it was that third enti- 
ty at work, that demon they 
had created. It had overtak- 
en them and it was reveling 
in its triumph.” 

Facing Page : A profile of 
the actress who was cast as 
Hillary, the role originally of- 
fered to Drew Barrymore. □ 
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HER TARTY TERRORIST EARNED A SUNDANCE TROPHY. 

By Mitch Persons 



FUN was neither pro- 
duced on an inflated 
budget nor sanctioned by 
corporate Hollywood; as 
a result, its distribution 
was extremely limited. 
Los Angeles exposure 
was minimized to en- 
gagements at the Film 
Forum and Nuart 
Theatres. Screenings 
were also organized in 
San Francisco and Texas. 

Its debut at the Sun- 
dance Festival earned 
trophies for actresses Re- 
nee Humphrey and Ali- 
cia Witt. 

Humphrey, a tall, 
striking, young woman 
with long, soft, chestnut- 
colored hair, talked a lit- 
tle bit about the evening 
she received her prize: 
“The award was called 
Dramatic Jury Recogni- 
tion for Best Perfor- 
mance. This was only the 
second time Sundance 
has given the award for 
actors. The first time an 
actor received the award 
was when Seymour Cas- 
sel won it for IN THE 
SOUP. Sundance is 
mostly about the filmmaker, 
about the director and the 
writers, and the film as a 
whole. 

“What is really odd is 
that I actually missed the 
entire awards ceremony. I 
had just turned nineteen, 
been in Hollywood for a little 
over a year, and done what 
was considered a tiny little 
movie. Suddenly, everybody 
was telling me how great 


the picture was, and how 
wonderful Alicia and I were 
in it. That was a little too 
much for me, so when I 
went to Sundance I stayed 
in my hotel room the whole 
time. Then I went for a 
walk, and somebody came 
up to me and said, ‘What 
are you doing out here? You 
just won an award!’ I said 
“What, what?’ They said, ‘Go 
in there.’ So I went inside 


and I saw all these photog- 
raphers taking pictures, 
and I saw Alicia, who had 
been at the ceremony, and 
had accepted the award for 
us. I now have the award, a 
beautiful little plaque, 
hanging in my home.” 

It’s likely her character’s 
intensity made a difference. 
Her seamless transition 
from civil facade to predator 
is demonstrated in the gris- 


ly murder. Although it 
is the character of Bon- 
nie who does the slash- 
ing, it’s Hillary who ac- 
tually instigates the 
murder. When the old 
woman cringes into 
Hillary’s arms, the 
teenager ostensibly ap- 
pears to be shielding 
the victim. But, abrupt- 
ly, Hillary callously im- 
pales the senior citizen 
on Bonnie’s knife. 

“Hillary is really an 
intelligent girl,” Hum- 
phrey explains, “but no 
matter how intelligent a 
person is, if enough 
anger builds up — and 
Hillary is an angry per- 
son — when the opportu- 
nity comes to let out that 
anger, it will definitely 
come out. 

“Now, there may have 
been a point when Hil- 
lary could have put an 
end to the whole thing. 
She could have said, 
‘Bonnie, let’s get out of 
here,’ but there was a 
monster inside of Hillary 
that had been created by 
all that abuse, by all of 
the misunderstanding, 
by everything that had 
happened to her. When it 
came time to decide whether 
or not to go through with the 
murder, she was with a girl 
who was in a homicidal fren- 
zy. Bonnie was pretty far 
gone, but she was almost a 
mirror-image of Hillary’s 
pent-up anger. Given that, 
there was no way that the 
monster inside Hillary could 
have stopped the murder 
from happening.” □ 
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FROM P A 0 E ANTS t 0‘ PUL (-' II MT U D B 



INTRODUCED TO SHOW BIZ BY BOB HOPE, HER FILM CELEBRITY 
IS ROOTED IN DUNGEONS AND DINOSAUR LORE. 

By Craig Reid 



Zipping up the Pacific 
Coast Highway towards 
Malibu Beach, I spot the for- 
mer Miss California’s condo. 
Upon entry into her living 
room, I’m greeted by friend- 
ly but confident smile and a 
cool view of the ocean. Toni 
Naples had been a rugged 
practitioner of secularism, 



Naples as DINOSAUR ISLAND’S Queen Morganna (/): “This ■ 
who prefer cavewomen mixed with camp. We shot It In the 


but it doesn’t take much 
arm-twisting for her to whip 
into a lecture called “The per- 
fect balance. Tb attain it, you 
have to maintain all three el- 
ements: physical, mental, 
spiritual. A year ago, I would 
have said we should live in 
the physical world to the 
best of our ability, working 
out hedonism to the max: I 
ignored the mental and spiri- 
tual things of life. But now I 
think the spiritual and intel- 
lectual aspects are very im- 
portant ...[giggles] As I am 
getting older, the physical is 
still number one — but you 
have to work on the other el- 
ements.” 

That operative word — 
physical — isn’t idly applied 
to Naples’ lifestyle. We con- 
clude our debate on Van 
Damme and Seagal — specif- 
ically, the pros and cons of 
their martial arts prow- 
ess — and plunge into our 
physical contretemps. She 
speedily throws a few jabs 
and right crosses, which I 
counter. Trained in kung-fu 
fightin’ for 24 years, I’ve 
choreographed mayhem for 
Chinese actioners since ’79; 
so I was quite surprised that 
she didn’t grimace when our 
wrists connected — even 
when we impacted for the 
20th time. 

Though she’s been on- 
screen since 1983, she says 
she’s “still waiting for my 
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first break.” Her big brown 
eyes sparkle under long 
strands of brunette hair; 
Naples’ natural beauty — 
unblemished by cosmetics — 
prompted her introduction 
to show biz. “My cousin was 
a producer of the Miss USA 
pageant at the time,” she re- 
counts. “So, through family, 
I sort of got pushed into 
beauty contests, though I’m 
not a proponent of them. It 
was fun being Miss Califor- 
nia, but I didn’t want to con- 
tinue with it all. Some peo- 
ple make that a life, but 
beauty pageants and model- 
ing can only last so long. 

“But through the pag- 
eant, I met Bob Hope and 
his manager. Hope hired me 
for two of his TV specials. 
He had me come out on his 
show with my Miss Califor- 
nia banner on, and did this 
whole slapstick routine. 
With that, I got my SAG 
card and one thing led to an- 
other. I was hooked. Major- 
ing in drama, I went to 
schools in San Diego and 
Santa Monica. At one point, 
I attended UCLA and then 
studied at the Lee Strasberg 
Institute. Roger Corman 
gave me my first lead in 
DEATHSTALKER II: DUEL 
OF THE TITANS.” 

Directed by Jim Wynors- 
ki, the 1987 film matched 
medieval myth with starlets 
who wore little more than 
Coppertone; matter of fact, 
the ending credit crawl of- 

L: Naples perpetuates the "bathing 
beauty" luster that ignited her career. 
B: "DEATHSTALKER II: I was practic- 
ing martial arts. I did my own stunts!” 


fers a surfeit outtakes that 
were flubbed in the nude. 
The sequel, shot on the 
cheap in Argentina, utilized 
locations in “a quaint little 
suburban town called Don 
Quarquato, which was 45 
minutes outside of Buenos 
Aires. It was neat because 
the people were low key, and 
not used to seeing Ameri- 
cans. I did my own stunts 
and had just begun practic- 
ing martial arts. Jim loved 
that because he didn’t want 
to pay for a stuntperson, so 
he said, ‘Oh sure, you can do 
everything .’ I had never 
done stunts before and the 
stunt coordinators all spoke 
Spanish. Luckily the lead 
actor [John Terlesky] was 
familiar with the routines, 
so everything was fine. 

“So it’s the first day on 
the set and these guys are 
on a tight budget, so you 
just do the best that you 
can. We had Mickey and Mo 
Mo doing the ‘special ef- 
fects.’ We are supposed to 
have this big fight in what is 
called the ‘ring of fire.’ So 
every one is speaking in 
Spanish, and I’m just stand- 
ing there, when everything 
blows up ! — I mean the 
whole set blows up! 

“All of a sudden, everyone 
starts furiously running out 
of the yard. I had to do this 
stunt, so I just stayed there 
and everybody eventually 
filtered back in. I didn’t 
have a clue, I thought this is 
what was supposed to hap- 
pen with the ‘ring of fire.’ 
Actually, the scene’s visual- 
ization was right on the 
money but its execution 
went awry! Another scene 
required the film’s leading 
lady, Monique Gabrielle, to 
be tied over this pot of boil- 
ing water. Well, these gases 
were released and she just 
fainted right there. We had 
to take her down and carry 
her off.” 

A “short love scene” was a 
near-catalyst for Naples to 
make her nude debut: “Jim 
[Wynorski] asked whether 
or not I wanted to take my 
top off and I said, ‘Not if I 
don’t have to.’ But when we 
got back to L.A., Corman 
blurts [ affecting a deep, 
raspy voice], ‘Where’s the 




TONI NAPLES 

“DINOSAUR ISLAND, a parody of women from 
narcan & Jane’ films, is classic. It’s always been 
my fantasy to wear nothing but leather and fur, 
and roll around in the dirt doing catfights.” 


Naples (f) makes friends with cell mates ( b&r ) in PRISON HEAT. The film’s release 
is still under lock and key: "Cannon, the parent company, folded. There’s hope, 
though, an Israeli company will distribute it It was fun. I play a strong character.” 


nudity?’ Jim said that he 
was in trouble, and that he 
was going to put in a body 
double. I now believe that if 
nudity fits the part, and it’s 
in character, there is no 
question that nudity should 
be done. It’s an artistic 
point, unlike the over- 
exploitive shower scenes 
and that sort of stuff. 

“So they cast a body dou- 
ble to perform my nudity in 
DEATHSTALKER II. In ret- 
rospect, it probably would 
have been better for me to 
go in there and do it because 
the audience thinks that the 
body double is me — and 
when you look better than 
your own body double, this 
‘exchange’ sort of defeats the 
purpose.” 

Naples initially undraped 
for THE TURN ON, a Euro- 
pean adaptation of The 
Click, Milo Manara’s comic 
strip: “It’s sexy science fic- 
tion, imported by Roger Cor- 
man. I was featured in pick- 
up shots that were shot in 



Hollywood for the film’s U.S. 
release. The premise of the 
film is that there’s a laser 
tool that acts like an aphro- 
disiac — you just point and 
click it at someone and the 
zapped person is suddenly 
inflamed with passion. I 
was told, ahead of time, 
there would be nudity and I 
believe it is the best scene in 
the film. It was a voodoo 
ritual thing. They had cut 
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known as women-in-prison 
movies. “Fred Olen Ray di- 
rected me in FUGITIVE 
RAGE. I was cast as the 
prison warden, so I tinted 
my hair to a shade of blonde 
— it was my homage to the 
Sybil Danning thing.” 

She graduated to a star- 
ring role in PRISON HEAT, 
but the film has surfaced 
neither in drive-ins nor on 
video shelves. “A few years 
ago,” explains Naples, “I 
had a contract with Cannon 
to do a series of karate 
films. But the company had 
a lot of trouble with the guy 
who owned MGM and UA at 
the time. It was just a big 
mess. So Cannon is out of 
business. Needless to say, 
they never honored the con- 
tract with me. But I did go 
to Israel to film PRISON 
HEAT. It’s probably held up 
because they’re being sued 
by so many different people 
— I’m assuming that the 
library is part of their as- 
sets, so maybe that’s why 
the film has not yet been re- 
leased.” 

But Naples’ celebrity is 
partially attributable to vet- 
eran status in Jim Wynor- 
ski’s alumnae of “low-budget 
horror/fantasy" players. 
Sample her recurring role as 
Sergeant Shawley in 
SORORITY HOUSE MAS- 
SACRE II and HARD TO 
DIE. Or her introductory 
appearance — a fleeting cut- 
away that earned her a 
“bathing beauty” rep — in 
CHOPPING MALL, aka 
KILLBOTS. . .MUNCHIES, a 
cheesy GREMLINS rip-off 
and its sequel, MUNCHIE 
STRIKES BACK... the funny 
TRANSYLVANIA TWIST 
spoof, which couldn’t spice 
the deflated career of sitcom 
spitfire, Teri Copley (one of 
the Pam Anderson precur- 
sors of the ’80s. Ooohh, 
scary). More recently, Na- 


L: “I used to model bikinis for Cata- 
lina Swimwear.” B: “Me, as a warden, 
smoking a cigar as I frisk Alexander 
Keith in FUGITIVE RAGE— Go figure!” 


the head of a cock and were 
dripping the blood into a 
bowl. The whole setting was 
mysterious and the fighting 
was dark and shady. This 
guy had me locked up in this 
room. I’m my usual nasty 
self, then he ‘clicks’ me with 
this little machine and my 
whole attitude changes. 
That’s when I get all turned- 
on and sexy but, by that 
time, I have knocked the 
guy out and he’s on the floor. 
I can’t make love! But it’s 
definitely a very erotic 
scene, as I am there stand- 
ing in the nude. However, I 
didn’t want any credit on 
this film, so my name 
doesn’t appear on the box.” 

Between pictures, Naples 
buttressed her training with 
TV appearances — SECRET 
SERVICE, TOP COPS, HOT 
SHOTS, FIRST IN TEN, 
LIFESTYLES OF THE 
RICH AND FAMOUS. Los- 
ing the decorative image, 
she performed in the B- 
bastion of chick melodrama 


TONI NAPLES 

“Claiming ‘We don't make B-films,’ corporate 
Hollywood typecasts us. But it's all b.s. B-films 
are A-films with B-budgets. SHOWGIRLS was a 
B-minus but produced on an opulent budget.” 




“Me and the other inhabitants of DINOSAUR ISLAND. Michelle Bauer Is In the center; she's wonderful, a trooper. We fought each other among real rocks — not props.” 


pies was back in uniform for 
Wynorski’s ASSAULT as an 
undercover cop who camou- 
flages as a hooker. But her 
preferred Wynorski film is 
DINOSAUR ISLAND, co- 
directed by Fred Olen Ray: 
“Now that film will be a 
classic. To do it, you had to 
have a sense of humor. It’s a 
parody of those women in 
the Tarzan and Jane films. 
First, we got to run around 
in these suits in the deserts 
of Palmdale. It has always 
been a fantasy of mine to 
run around with nothing on 
but leather and fur — and 
then roll around in the dirt 
doing cat fights. 

“This may sound a bit 
terrible [laughs]. There was 
this fight with one of the 
leads and we just sort of re- 
hearsed in an attempt to 
save energy. The stunt guys 
had no idea what to expect, 
they figured we were just a 
bunch of girls flailing 
around. It was a cat fight, 
and I thought it’d be pulling 
hair and stuff like that. So 


I’m straddling on top of her 
and I sort of, you know 
(, raising her eyebrows) asked 
her if I could grab her tits. 
Would she mind? I knew 
Jim would like it, but you 
never know if a girl — if you 
surprise them in a sensitive 
area — would get upset and 
go nuts. Well, as it turns out 
it was Michelle Bauer, 
who — I found out — has done 
semi-porn films. There was 
really nothing to worry 
about, but you never know.” 

Donning dual hats, 
Naples not only co-starred 
with Julie Strain in SOR- 
CERESS (1994) but served 
as executive producer: “My 
character demonstrates 
witchcraft to the women 
whom she’s professionally 
linked-to. Their husbands 
worked for the same law 
firm so, when there’s an 
opening, each woman uses 
witchcraft to curse competi- 
tive husbands and seize the 
promotion. Mixed among 
this was the usual sex. I had 
this three-way love scene 


with Julie and Rochelle 
Swanson. Until this film, all 
I had really done was physi- 
cal stunt scenes and now I 
was going to do something I 
really had never done. 

“You know, fight scenes 
are much easier than love 
scenes. I mean, you go ‘da- 
da-da,’ the moves are done 
and the fight is over. You get 


banged around, but it’s dif- 
ferent for love scenes. In 
love scenes, you have to 
make your movements real 
fluid and they must look 
natural, hot and sexy. This 
scene from SORCERESS is 
the most physically chal- 
lenging thing I’ve done so 
far. I mean, we were ex- 
hausted after that... but we 
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TONI HAPLES 

“While shooting DEATHSTALKER II in Argentina, 
I declined to do a topless scene. When we got 
back to L.A., Roger Corman blurted out, ‘Where 
is the nudity?’The director was in trouble...” 


finished it in half a day. 
They just put the camera 
on, and we just kept going. 
It’s all experience. Julie just 
got right into it because she 
is used to doing this sort of 
thing. I wanted to get it 
done to save money, and 
Rochelle just went along 
with us. I just wanted to go 
home and sleep after it.” 

Naples has rejected a 
profusion of jiggle roles; but 
I address two more ques- 
tions that marginally sink 
to the sleaze sublevel of 
wimpothoid Jerry Springer: 
Was Ms. Naples turned-on 
by the lesbian trois? Did her 
parents, both ministers, 
screen the same scenes ? 

She candidly admits 
“Yes!” to both questions: 
“You have to act turned on, 
because if you’re not, no one 
else is going to believe it. 
You are very aware of the 
camera and what it is doing. 
With fights, everything is 
rehearsed and you know 
where you are going — but 
with love scenes, you don’t 
know. You can’t be rigid. 

“My mom saw SORCER- 
ESS and she just accepts it 
as art. Religious people are 
a lot more patient and ac- 

L: “Posing (or Jan Deen, a total artist." 
B: As a school teacher in MUNCHIES: 
“It was great to play a soft role. I was 
cast as a biker chick in the sequel." 



cepting than you think they 
are, if you just give them 
reality. Religion is based on 
sin, anyway. So if you are 
honest about it, they are for- 
giving because that is their 
whole premise. There is 
worth in us, and God still 
loves us although we are 
sinners. My mother prays 
for me and hopes that, one 
day, I can use my dedication 
to do something for God — 

“I mean, why do you 
think that I want to do one 
of these Biblical movies? — 
I’m in the running for a ma- 
jor role in TNT’s JESUS OF 
NAZARETH. I’d use my tal- 
ent in a good way at some 
point. It’s like feeding the 
starving — not just a dona- 
tion, but actually doing it.” 

But, realistically, can 
Naples break the familiar 
mold for a crossover into A- 
territory? “Yes. Corporate 
Hollywood says, ‘Oh, we 
don’t do B-movies’ and they 
typecast you. But it’s all b.s. 
The B-movie is just an A- 
movie with a B-budget. I 
mean look at SHOWGIRLS, 
it’s worse than a B-film 
script but produced with an 
extravagant budget. Like 
with any commercial film, 
you put in what sells. But 
it’s tough to do a film when 
you’re operating on a low 
budget; the actor gets only 
one or two takes per scene.” 

She’d dissuade “young 
girls” from pursuing a film 
career, especially if they’re 
saddled with intolerant 
guys: “Generally, men are in- 
secure [laughs] — not all 
men! But, generally, they 
are insecure. Women, too! 
We are all children, and I 
don’t think any of us really 
grow up. A man likes to be in 
charge, and doesn’t want to 
feel threatened when his 
wife says, ‘Honey, I am going 
out to have dinner with a 
couple of producers tonight,’ 



or ‘I am off to Buenos Aires 
for two months to do a film.’ 
That can be a bit unsettling 
for him. He must be trusting 
and feel secure in his rela- 
tionship.” 

Realizing there’s a likeli- 
hood that Naples is speak- 
ing from personal experi- 
ence, I shift into a different, 
more comic relief mode: 
Which of her films would 
she keep from friends and 
church ? “Wait a minute, the 
first thing they’re going to 
do is rent the one that’s 
most humiliating!!! I guess 
it’s THE TURN-ON. I had 
this weird line plus the 
stunt coordinator was Russ- 
ian, so there was this lan- 
guage problem and some of 
the fights were really weak. 
No such problem with my 
current project, which may 
be a prequel to 9'A WEEKS.” 

I ask Naples if she’d 
like to tell me how a gor- 
geous but over-30 bomb- 
shell can survive Holly- 
wood. She pauses, shakes 
her head and switches off 
my tape recorder. We’re left 
with the sound of the ocean, 
the silence of the clams and 
the muted engine of a re- 
born “Energizer Bunny” — 
she just keeps going and go- 
ing and going.... □ 

TEMPTRESS. B: “I served as the co- 
star & executive producer.” H: “Over- 
ture to my love scene with erotic Icon 
Julie Strain. I just followed her lead.’’ 







MEET THE ‘“FEMALE QUENTIN 
TARANTINO”— WRITER AND 
ACTRESS ZOE ALEXANDER. 

By Bruce G. Hallenbeck 


Cast as one of the memorable LITTLE WITCHES, Zoe 
Alexander describes herself as “the exotic, flat-chested 
girl.” The A-Pix release, admittedly a cost-conscious clone 
of THE CRAFT, is stoked by a high caliber of on-screen tal- 
ent. Sheeri Rappaport, queen of the coven, was not only 
profiled in FF 5:12 but her “intense performance” qualified 
the actress as one of Femme Fatales “50 Sexiest Sci-Fi 


Sirens” of this year. 

Alexander’s role relegated her to a supporting role, but a 
sexy presence and equally natural acting aptitude has 


drawn the serious attention 
of FF readers. 

“My friend heard about 
LITTLE WITCHES, and she 
was auditioning for the part 
of Faith,” relates Alexander. 
“She said, ‘You know, you 
should probably come crash 
it because they’ll be casting 
actresses to play Faith’s 
friends.’ It sounded like a 
good idea so I went down to 
[producer] Don Borchers’ of- 
fice on the day that he was 
interviewing people for the 
project. I knew I wasn’t 
gonna be right for F aith, a 
role that was eventually 
bagged by Mimi Reichmeis- 
ter. But they were looking 
for someone to play Nicole. 


And I thought, ‘If there’s 
ever a role that was made 
for me.’. . . 

“Don asked me, ‘Why do 
you want Nicole?’ I said, “Be- 
cause I’m an exotic looking, 
flat-chested girl.’ I figured, 
‘Hell, I’ll postpone the 
breast implant surgery for 
another couple of months!’ 
So we sat down in his office 
and talked about the movie. 
He asked me if I had any 
problem with the subject 
matter — what with religion 
and witchcraft — and blah, 
blah, blah. I told him that I 
went to Catholic school for 
fourteen years so, of course, 
I’d love to play a Catholic 
schoolgirl! 


Zoe Alexander Is spreading her wings: “Writing keeps my focus on being happy. 
It's really an act of desperation when you go to a casting office and have nothing 
going other than wanting to be In their film. You end up acting like a trained seal." 



«The shoot was a 
girlfest. Girl cast 
& girl director: so 
much estrogen 
you could sink a 
ship! If we shot 
any longer, we’d 
be menstrua- 
ting together.)) 


“We went back and forth 
swapping stories about 
Catholic school. Everything 
you hear about the prover- 
bial Catholic schoolgirl is 
pretty much true; we’re 
pretty wild. All those 
naughty things that we’re 
not supposed to do are the 
things that we want to do. 
When you take something 
away from somebody, of 
course that’s exactly what 
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tiAs an adult, I 
don’t find harm- 
less titillation to 
be offensive. I 
think sexy can 
be funny be- 
cause I certainly 
had my best 
laughs in bed.w 


they want.” 

Rappaport noted that the 
film’s director, Jane Simp- 
son, allowed the actresses a 
certain latitude with nudity 
that’s prohibited when a 
male helms the production 
(“With nothing but testos- 
terone for a camera crew 
surrounding the scene, 
Jane’s feminine sympathy 
and support were practically 
prerequisites for me to get 
this type of work done.”) Ms. 
Alexander concedes, “Yeah... 
it was nice to work with a 
woman director because it’s 
so rare, and it added a dif- 

Notes the Catholic school grad: "Act- 
ing is not necessarily something you 
can do forever. I was raised to use my 
brain, so I want to produce and write." 


ferent perspective to the 
movie. We did a lot of long 
shoots and it was pretty 
much a girlie fest: a cast of 
girls and a girl director. 
There was so much estro- 
gen, you could sink a ship! If 
the shoot had been any 
longer, we probably would 
have all started menstruat- 
ing at the same time. 

“But other than that, the 
thing that I liked about 
Jane was... well, she was a 
woman. And when it came 
to the nudity part, you kind 
of felt she had your back, so 
to speak. Come to find out, 
she had our backs, our 
fronts, our asses — every- 
thing on film! She gave us a 
sense that we weren’t being 
gawked at, that somebody 
was actually sympathizing 
with the situation. None of 
us had ever done nudity be- 
fore in a film. It kind of put 
us in a precarious position. 
It was a little harrowing at 
times, very emotional. But I 
think because she was a 
woman, she helped us get 
through it; however, on the 
other side, I think that if 
there had been a male direc- 
tor, I would have been curi- 
ous to see how the movie 
would have been different. 
As an actor, you’re doing 
your thing and somewhere 
in your mind you’re cog- 
nizant of the director. I won- 
der if the sexier scenes 
would have come out differ- 
ently if we had been per- 
forming for a male direc- 
tor?” 

So how does Alexander 
conceptualize her film char- 
acter? “Nicole is your quin- 
tessential, insecure teenage 
girl... very caught up in her 
looks, very vain. But noth- 
ing like me, of course! They 
say vanity kills and, in her 
particular situation, it al- 
most did because she was so 
wrapped up in herself and 
trying to fit in with this 
group of girls. She suc- 
cumbed to peer pressure. 
Nicole’s insecurity was her 
vanity. Another girl had a 
weight problem, and that 
was her insecurity. The one 
thing about peer pressure is 
that it feeds your insecuri- 
ties. Nicole had this little 
group of friends and their 



Alexander, supporting Jennifer Rubin ("Sister Sherilyn") and Sheeri Rappaport, 
regards LITTLE WITCHES as boot camp training: “It’s basically a skinflick with 
a little hocus-pocus thrown In. It was nice to work with a woman director [Jane 
Simpson] because it’s so rare, and it added a different perspective to the film.” 


little adventure gave her a 
sense of belonging. And 
what is an exotic-looking 
flat-chested girl going to do 
if she doesn’t have her 
friends?” 

Between acting gigs, 
Alexander moonlights as a 
scribe: “I started writing at 
an early age. I wrote for lo- 
cal papers when I was in 
high school, and I did a local 
magazine-type show called 
LAGUNA BEACH LIFE- 
STYLE. We’d go around to 
local spots and interview 
people and do feature sto- 
ries in the area. I started 
writing my own pieces 
there, just because we were 
so low-budget. Rather than 
going out and winging it, I 
started putting together lit- 
tle vignettes. Then I got jobs 
writing for local papers 
down in Orange County and 
when I came to UCLA, I 
studied English. I started 
making money up here by 
(A) modeling and (B) writ- 
ing. I found I could make 
more money by modeling, so 
I did a lot of that. That led 
to commercials, and then I 
decided to study acting. I 
had always wanted to be an 
actress, but I made sure 
that I could do something 
else... and that was writing. 
That was my fail-back plan. 

“I got to the point after 
LITTLE WITCHES where I 
thought, ‘This was my first 
quote, B -movie, and I don’t 


want to get into a rut. I 
don’t want to start accepting 
projects just because I want 
to work. I didn’t want my 
only job to be walking to the 
mailbox to pick up residual 
checks, either. So I started 
writing and that helps keep 
my focus on being happy, 
rather than waiting for the 
next job. That’s an act of 
desperation when you go in- 
to a casting office, and you 
have nothing going for you 
but wanting to be in their 
film. You end up acting like 
a trained seal. 

“I don’t think that acting 
is necessarily something 
you can do forever. If you’re 
Meryl Streep, you can. But I 
was always raised to use my 
brain so I want to go into 
producing and writing; kind 
of like a female Quentin 
Tarantino because I’m kind 
of twisted that way, too.” 

Born and bred in Califor- 
nia, the actress/writer expe- 
rienced liberation when — 
upon graduation to the 12th 
grade — her family moved to 
Laguna Beach, where 
parochial training was mini- 
mal. During her senior year, 
Alexander opted for public 
school “and I went hog-wild. 
Catholic schools are so 
strict, I became very rest- 
less. I was always goofing- 
off in class so the nuns 
called me Little Miss Per- 
sonality. Because I was of- 
ten in detention, I read a 


lot — mostly poetry and 
short stories. That nursed 
my imagination, which is 
something I use in my act- 
ing a lot. As soon as you get 
out of Catholic school, you 
want to live as fast and as 
hard as you can. You try to 
accumulate as many experi- 
ences as possible. Other- 
wise, you go crazy.” 

Evidently, one Catholic 
influence — penance — 
squeezes an impromptu con- 
fession from the young lady: 
“J lied! Actually, LITTLE 
WITCHES wasn’t my B-film 
debut. NIGHTMARE GIRL 
was.” 

A third-degree wasn’t 
necessary for the remainder 
of Alexander’s purgation: 
“NIGHTMARE GIRL was 
about a woman who had 
been raped and killed. She 
came back into the rapist’s 
nightmares to haunt him, to 
torture him. He was a psy- 
cho-killer, a Ted Bundy 
type.” So far, the “psycholog- 
ical thriller” has eluded re- 
lease on the video market. 
“It’s one of those things that 
I won’t see until I’m on Leno 
one night — and he’ll spring 
a clip on me.” 

Alexander, not unlike 
Rappaport, performed the 
obligatory bit on BEVERLY 
HILLS 90210. “Then again, 
everybody under the age of 
thirty has been on that 
show! It’s been on forever, so 
they’ve pretty much gone 
through everybody. And in 
theatre, I’ve done some 
Shakespeare. I challenged 
myself after LITTLE 
WITCHES. I thought, ‘I’ve 
done something campy, let 
me get a little bit more seri- 
ous.’ So I did a couple of per- 
formances of King Lear at a 
local theatre in Los Angeles. 
I’ve pretty much made my 
living, so far, from two 
movies and from television 
commercials.” 

Then again, Alexander’s 
marginal activity in the en- 
tertainment media is self- 
imposed: “I’ve been laying 
low on the auditioning 
thing, until the novel’s fin- 
ished.” But she’s very reluc- 
tant to volunteer anything 
else than “it’s an urban sto- 
ry.” Then she changes the 

continued on page 60 
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Beverly Hills, CA 90209 
(See FF 1:3:24, 2:2:5,11, 
3:2:5, 3:3:41, 5:5:24) 

Elvira 

14755 Ventura Blvd. 1-710 
Sherman Oaks, CA91403 
(See FF 1:2:32-37, 1:3:6-11, 
4:4:1, 32-41, 5:3:23, 5:5:5, 
5:7:1, 8-19, 5:12:25) 



(See FF 5:3:35, 39, 5:7:32 - 
37, 5:8:48, 5:9:6, 5:10:7, 
5:11:62, 6:2:5, 6:3:48-49) 


Theresa Lynn 

P.O. Box 6057 
Hoboken, New Jersey 
07030 

(See FF 4:4:13, 14,16, 
5:9:7, 5:10:32-39) 


Athena Massey 
P.O. Box 6180 
Beverly Hills, CA 90212 
(See FF 4:7:8-13, 5:2:4, 5:6, 
pages 4, 6, 60, 5:7, pages 
38-47, 5:12:15) 


Tane McClure 

P.O. Box 20901 
Sarasota, Florida 34276 
(See FF 6:3:32-37, 6:4:1, 30) 


Dropping her name and link with 
exploitation films, she has been reborn as 
Alexander Keith: renascent action heroine. 

Jennifer Huss 

P.O. Box 19844-0844 
Cincinnati, Ohio 45219 
(See FF 5:3:62, 5:4:57, 5:6:54, 
6:4:36 ) 


J.J. North 

http://www.reeldv8.com 
(See FF 3:3:1, 8-17, 3:4:4, 
13, 15, 17, 4:4:62, 4:6:34, 
4:7:1, 38, 5:2:46-49, 5:3:60, 
5:4:33, 36, 5:10:35, 36) 

Shauna O’Brien 

8424 A. Santa Monica Blvd. 
Suite #561 

West Hollywood, CA 90069 
(See FF 4:3:32-37, 4:6:9, 
5:2:62) 

Heather Elizabeth 
Parkhurst 

8491 Sunset Blvd. #440 
West Hollywood, CA 90069 
(See FF 4:7:7, 5:2:62, 5:4:48- 
55, 5:6:62, 5:9:7, 21, 5:10:17, 
18, 20, 21) 


FEMME FATALES 

www.femmefatales.com/ff 

Maureen Flaherty 

c/o R.A.M. 

P.O. Box 7085 
Moore, OK 73153-1085 
http://members.aol.com/ 
aautograph/maureen.html 

Nikki Fritz 

P.O. Box 57764 
Sherman Oaks, CA 91413 
http://www/reeldv8.com 
(See FF 5:1:7, 5:3:60, 5:4:32-39, 
5:10:7, 5:11:7, 9, 27, 29) 

GAME OF PLEASURE: 

http://members.aol.com 
/SCPictures (See FF 5:12:62, 
6:3:62, 6:4:32-37) 

Gail Harris 
P.O. Box 69 
Sun Valley, CA 91353 
(See FF 1:3:23, 4:2:32-41, 
5:5:7, 6:3:60) 


Alexander Keith 

P.O. Box 3099 
Carlsbad, CA 92009 

www.alexanderkeith.com 

Amelia Kinkade 

Box 240 

11271 Ventura Blvd. 

Studio City, CA 91604 
E-Mail : ethic@earthlink.net 
(See FF 4:7:14-27, 5:1:4, 

6:2:42, 45, 46) 

Barbara Leigh 

P.O. Box 246 

Los Angeles, CA 90078-0246 
(See FF 4:3:24-31, 5:5:9, 14) 

Stacey Linde 

P.O. Box 2423 

Sugarland, Texas 77487-2423 
(See FF 5:3:62, 5:4:7, 5:6:51, 
5:7:60, 5:12:62, 6:4:34, 37) 

Jacqueline Lovell 

289 S. Robertson Blvd. #259 
Beverly Hills, CA 90211 


Cynthia Rothrock 

2633 Lincoln Blvd. #103 
Santa Monica, CA 90405 
(See FF 3:2:24, 4:1:16-27, 
4:5:62, 6:4:7) 

Tiffany Shepis 

P.O. Box 735 

New York, NY 10185-0735 
(Pages 32-39. See FF 4:4:4, 
5:10:6, 5:12:32-39, 6:1:5, 
6:2:62, 6:3:6) 

Carolyn Renee Smith 

P.O. Box 13182 
Jersey City, NJ 07303 
(See page 6) 

Brinke Stevens 

8033 Sunset Blvd., #556 
Hollywood, CA 90046 
(See FF: 1:1:1, 54,55, 61, 1:2:4, 
62, 1:3:5, 62, 2:1:38, 2:2:1, 
2:4:5, 3:2:4, 51, 4:2:48-51, 
4:6:33, 5:2:7, 46-49, 5:3:23, 
5:11:11, 13, 50, 51, 6:4:49) 


ZOE ALEXANDER 

continued from page 59 

subject. “A girl can’t survive 
on her looks alone. People un- 
derestimate you when you’re 
young and female in this busi- 
ness. They think you’re just a 
body and a head. And when 
you get older, they don’t have 
any use for you. So it’s impor- 
tant for young actresses now 
to get behind the scenes, too. 
Use your brain, and not just 
your sexuality.” 

Okay, so Alexander is at- 
tached to a couple of horror 
flicks. Does she really profess 
a genuine affection for the 
genre? “There are so many 
people who like those types of 
movies but are embarrassed 
to admit it. They’ll say, These 
films are too hardcore or silly.’ 
People have asked me if I felt 
embarrassed about LITTLE 
WITCHES because it was ba- 
sically a skinflick with a little 
hocus-pocus thrown in. And I 
tell them no, because as an 
adult I don’t find a little 
harmless titillation to be of- 
fensive. I think sex can be 
funny, because I’ve certainly 
had my best laughs in bed!” □ 

FATALE 

ATTRACTIONS 

ent combination of stories.” 
Prior to the show’s debut 
“sometime in early *98,” you’re 
invited to check into Eckert’s 
fan club: PO Box 5761, Sher- 
man Oaks, CA 91413. 

• She may have been pro- 
moting a comedy at Cannes 
(page 36), but Brigitte Nielsen 
is back in the killing mode via 
PRIME WITNESS and HOS- 
TILE WITNESS, both co-star- 
ring Schwarzenegger 
wannabe, Matthias Hues. 

• Well, actress/ FF 


Jennifer Huss, actress IFF spokes- 
person, poses for Italian press and 
preps for plum role as femme fatale. 
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spokesperson Jennifer Huss 
has swept the media, with a 
role in a celebrated sequel 
(next issue), an insatiable ap- 
petite for writer Ray Brad- 
bury (she briefly interviewed 
the author at Johns Hopkins), 
recurrent appearances on 
SEAN FERNALD’S ESOTER- 
ICA (page 6) and European 
glamour spreads; the latter 
includes Italy’s genre-related 
publications (“For someone so 
young and very pretty, Jen- 
nifer is so sensible,” wrote a 
Rome editor). Check-out her 
pix in Amarcord, an opulent- 
ly-illustrated magazine with 
profiles on European 
horror/fantasy auteurs, in- 
cluding the father/son tag 
team of Mario and Lamberto 
Bava. And check-out the same 
publisher for Made in Hell, a 
stunning 30-year retrospect of 
Italian horror movie posters. 
Address your mail to the edi- 
tor, Igor Molino, Via de 
Tornabuoni 4, 50123 Firenze, 
Italy. E-mail address: amar- 
cord@dada.it □ 

VSDALAS VEGA 

continued from page 25 

lot more of me.” 

I decided to make the trek 
back to my hotel, where Gary 
Garfinkel was waiting, ex- 
hausted. Later, as Garfinkel 
and I strode to the elevator on 
our way to the night’s Repub- 
lic Pictures bash, I berated 
him for looking so somber and 
miserable, which, incidentally, 
is the way he usually looks. 
The elevator opened, and sud- 
denly we found ourselves 
trapped with a half-dozen gid- 
dy (read: drunken) conven- 
tioneers. Just as I realized 
that one of them was the love- 
ly Joan Severance, the ac- 
tress, looking at Gary as if she 
had been hit by a wave of his 
negative energy, said, “You 
look so unhappy. Why are you 
unhappy? Come on, it’s Las 
Vegas. Woooo woooo!” Then 
she did a little dance, out the 
open elevator door and into 
the casino lobby. 

When we arrived at the 
party, held at the glitzy Hard 
Rock Hotel, there she was, 
Joanie Severance in a hot 
black dress, dancing up a 
storm to the sounds of a great 
’70s retro band. We immedi- 
ately accosted her and told 
her that since we were such 
fans of her film CRIMINAL 
JUSTICE, we were frankly 
annoyed that she hadn’t made 
any movies in a while. She in- 
formed us she had been too 
busy working on not one, not 


two, but three scripts. Before 
we could respond, something 
amazing and completely unex- 
pected happened: a minor 
mystery was solved. Ladies 
and gentlemen, Hall and 
Oates are alive and well. Sev- 
en years after they were last 
heard from, the duo appeared 
on stage singing “Out of 
Touch” as if nothing had hap- 
pened. Pretty freaky, huh? □ 

TIFFANY SHEPIS 

continued from page 39 

good. I’d be on the dance floor 
grinding, pulling my dress up. 
It’s cool, because people see me 
having a good time, dancin’ 
my fool ass off. People would 
approach me, rather than the 
woman sitting over there with 
her booze and cigarette holder 
going, ‘Oh, how could she do 
that!’ Please, I’m here to have 
fun. Don’t be such an idiot.” 

The sheer weight of all the 
media, press agents and pa- 
parazzi have delegated a 
“democracy of celebrity” in 
this very hierarchical indus- 
try. Older players, like Lloyd 
Kaufman, understand this 
well enough and Tiffany is 
catching on quickly. As a re- 
sult of her working vacation, 
she has already been offered 
several European commer- 
cials (“Have you ever seen 
them? They’re all sex!”) as 
well as one film: “It’s called 
GT7 and it’s a sort of CAN- 
NONBALL RUN. It starts 
next summer or the summer 
after. They want me for one of 
the leads. There’s a lot of 
French and Italian actors in it 
already, plus one or two Amer- 
icans. The script is amazing!” 

Above the roar of the bois- 
terous bar, I asked Tiffany if 
she was changing as a result 
of her professional progress. 
Her answer was charmingly 
direct: “I want more. I walked 
into the grocery store yester- 
day and people were stopping 
me, saying they saw me on 
television. And it's not 
enough.” 

“What more could you 
want?" I asked, already know- 
ing the answer. 

“I want everything.” 

“Everything? Limousines, 
gold ingots in the bank and all 
the rest of it?” 

“No, not that particularly. 
Right now, I’d just like to end 
this interview by telling my 
mother, Jules, that I love her. 
I’ve given dozens of these 
things and I’ve never gotten to 
say that.” 

Mom, your little girl is do- 
ing very well, indeed. □ 
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TREK’S 50 SEXIEST (6:2) 
Regarding Mark A. Altman’s 
list: how can a guy with such 
generally good taste in TREK 
women be so brain dead 
when it comes to Kate Mul- 
grew? Mere omission wasn’t 
enough for this man, though 
even that was particularly 
heinous and pointed. Oh, no; 
he had to go on and pick on 
Kate — repeatedly. 

I know a Top 50 list, for a 
series with such a long and 
distinguished history of show- 
casing smart and sexy women, 
is going to have to omit some 
great actresses. But Kate’s ex- 
clusion was premeditated, and 
with malice afterthought. I’m 
appalled and offended. 

Fortunately, Altman has at 
least 50 worthwhile thoughts 
in his head; otherwise, I’d be 
putting the Baltimore Domi- 
nos on speed-dial. Grumble. 

Other than that.. .nice job. 

Jim Wright 
jlwright@xmission.com 

While I am hardly a fan of a 
magazine which exists to ex- 
ploit images of women for your 
young male consumption, your 
recent issue’s disrespect to- 
wards Kate Mulgrew and 
Kathryn Janeway of STAR 
TREK: VOYAGER was both 
nasty and immature. I’m not 
terribly surprised that your 
writers would find a woman as 
strong as Janeway to be 
threatening, but blaming Kate 
for the vicissitudes of VOY- 
AGER’S writing makes little 
sense. While I’d prefer that 
Kate be respected as an intel- 
ligent and witty woman rather 
than a “babe,” I think you’re 
mistaken if you believe men 
don’t find her attractive — 
speaking as the person who 
runs her fan club, I get feed- 
back daily from a great many 
who do. Tell Mark Altman to 
grow up. 

Michelle Erica Green 
tigger@cais.com 

[Ms. Green, has your bar- 
ometer for “exploiting images 
of women” been just as judi- 
ciously applied to Jennifer 
Aniston, Cindy Crawford or 
Gillian Anderson? These 
women, no less assertive than 
Kate Mulgrew, volunteered to 
pose semi-nude for main- 
stream publications because 


their intellect isn’t gauged 
by the cut of their hemlines; 
this same axiom has 
prompted actresses to pose 
for FF. Our sensuous picto- 
rials — and, no, we’re not 
talking’ T&A — have de- 
mythologized the stereotype 
of an educated woman as 
Marion the Librarian, re- 
plete with horn-rimmed 
glasses and hair coiffured 
into an inflated beehive. 
Our “young male con- 
sumers’’ have the option of 
purchasing Gallery or High 
Society for titillation, but 
they’ve stayed with FF be- 
cause, notes a lesbian read- 
er (Letters, 5:8), “we’re not 
only physically attracted to 
the women in your maga- 
zine, we love the interviews. 
You meld beauty and 
brains.” FF has resisted 
generic branding as a men’s 
magazine: we appeal to 
both sexes. It’s one of 
the reasons that we’ve 
engaged the best female writ- 
ers. (Laura Schiff, 
Amelia Kinkade, Jennifer 
Huss, Vivian Schilling) in the 
business. 

And who underestimated 
Mulgrew ’s sex appeal? I’ve 
been an admirer since her TV 
debut as KATE COLOMBO 
(’79). This is the actress who, 
as city councilwoman Janet 
Eldridge, countered Sam Mal- 
one’s conviction that women 
are judged by the "size of their 
melons.” Thai’s historical. 

By the same token, Ms. 
Green, don’t underestimate our 
male readership. My partner, 
Jennifer Huss, advises you to 
“avoid stereotyping all men as 
animals, whose sexual intoxi- 
cation is bred by the brevity of 
a bikini. That’s sexism.” 

One final footnote: we 200% 
recommend Ms. Green’s web 
site for Kate Mulgrew, which 
was "in construction” at press 
time but well worth a preview: 
http://www.engr.umbc.edu/~m 
pantil/mulgrew/ Best-BG.] 

SCHILLING’S REEL 

Poor Vivian Schilling! She left 
Rio de Janeiro as clueless 
about the city and its people 
as before her trip — and, as a 
result, grossly misrepresented 
both in her article (5:8). For 
instance, her paragraph about 
an “open-air market” offering 


“goods from neighboring vil- 
lages” (?!?), with its “Amazoni- 
ans” and “barefoot, dancing 
natives,” is straight out of a 
bad movie from the fifties shot 
on a shoestring budget in 
some backyard — with fake fo- 
liage substituting for the Ama- 
zon forest. 

Maybe she wasn’t able to 
see past her own prejudices 
and preconceptions (“head- 
hunters thriving”, “death by 
tribal mutilation”? Come on!); 
clearly she, herself, was thor- 
oughly misguided and misin- 
formed (what she was told was 
a drive-in was, in fact, part of 
a one-time-only, one-week film 
festival; the only drive-in in 
Rio has been closed for a good 
20 years). Small wonder that 
she kept feeling “like an alien 
from another galaxy.” 

More’s the pity, for there 
ain’t no such thing in Rio. 
Whether you can trace your 
lineage, however mixed, back 
to the Indian aborigines, the 
early European settlers, the 
first African slaves or the lat- 
ter immigrants from such di- 
verse places as Lebanon, Italy, 
Japan and — believe it or not — 
the U.S.: or you just stepped 
off the plane from anywhere in 
the world — the moment you’re 
here, you are one of the “na- 
tives.” It’s a major ingredient 
in Rio’s magic; too bad Ms. 
Schilling never caught on. 


Carlos Martins 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 

P.S. By the way, and just for 
the record; we’ve got an aw- 
ful lot of pepper in Brazil — 
black, white, red, green, 
powdered, freshly ground, 
pickled — you take your 
choice (and your chances); 
you don’t have to “leave the 
city to venture out into the 
rain forest,” as it’s — what’s 
left of it, anyway — well 
within the city’s limits; and 
Sugar Loaf Mountain is not 
anywhere near Flamengo 
Beach. 

[Ms. Schilling’s reply: 
“Thank you for your sympa- 
thies, but save them for 
your own prejudices about 
Rio. I’m sorry that you are 
not enlightened to your own 
city’s charms and unique 
cultural influences.I stand 
by my observations. While I 
certainly can appreciate the 
diverse lineage that comprises 
Rio’s populace, there were no 
fair-skinned redheads such as 
myself lying on any of your 
sun-swept beaches. ..And while, 
yes!, there were plenty of pep- 
pers in Rio, there was no black 
ground pepper on any of the 
restaurant tables... As far as 
my reference to headhunters, 
tribal mutilation and drive-in 
beaches — have you ever heard 
of tongue-in-cheek’? 

As much as you hold that I 
have “grossly misrepresented” 
Rio, you have sadly misrepre- 
sented my article. Perhaps an- 
other read-through would en- 
lighten you. P.S. Check-out the 
open-air markets; you’re miss- 
ing a great experience.] 


CLASSIFIED ADS 
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BEST-SELLING MOVIE COLLECTIBLES 


Bettie Page 



ORDER TOLL FREE BY PHONE, 1-800-798-6515 OR USE ORDER FORM, SEE PAGE 61 





COLLECTOR’S BACK ISSUES 



Our premiere issue 
features the Brinks Ste- 
vens on trie making of 
TEENAGE EXORCIST. 
Jamie Lee Curtis recalls 


Meet Sybil Danning, the 
"big lady" of action and 
exploitation cinema, plus 
Joe Bob Briggs, the 
professor ol pop culture. 
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